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ADDRESSES BEFORE THE HARVARD sidered education. for I think we now a 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION beheve that it is only the real that educates 

THE TWO REALITIES IN EDUCATION I 

In looking over my notes, I wondered Children grow by r n n 

whether you would know at all what I was doing what would be life to them if they 

talking about, and to make it easier, I am Were older or by learning something t! 

going to do the very unsportsman-like thing will come in handy forty years henes 


of letting you into the secret beforehand. &Xperience must be real to the child, not to 


I think I ean do this easiest by citing an Sele one else. Whether it is his 1 cr 
occasion on which the Boston School Com- is mud pie, or his blocks, the kitt 
mittee—of which. for the misfortune of play with, or the cat to throw stones at 
the citizens of Boston, I am a member— _ the question is of something that speaks to 
was discussing the question of high schools. the force within him and ealls it out. T! 


One of the members said: ‘‘We do not want ‘Story of e lucation is the story of Kir 


to produce dilettantes,’’ to which remark I Richard in his Austrian prison hearin; 





took exception, saying that I thought that the song of Blondel, his favorite musician 
was exactly what we did want to produce. and answering it. It is the story of Achilles 
Perhaps if you will remember that rash opin- and the sword. He was not Achilles until 
ion, it will give a key to what I am driving he saw the weapon that belonged to him 
at, when it might otherwise seem impos- It is that which appeals to the child as fas 
sible to guess. cinating and desirable, that which chal 
My subject was first suggested to me by a lenges him, that strikes his shield and ny 
talk I had with Dr. Hall, who started and somebody else’s—that says to him, *‘Come 
is carrying on the hospital for neurasthen- ©Ut and play,”’ or ‘*Come out and fight 
ics down at Marblehead. He said that the it is these things that possess the mag 
two principles he followed in finding heal- Power to unlock his strength. Growth takes 


ing occupation for his patients were, first, place in the meeting of the child with tl 


that it should be artistic, and second, that other half of him, his tools, material 


it should have a genuine market. These Complement, the world to which his in 


} 


two principles recognize, I think, the two herited capacities relate 

realities in education. Man is a process, a flame, an explosion 
Specifically the question I want to ask He takes place in the meeting of two poles 

is whether vocational training has any ex- [is strength is not his own. He is born 


elusive or superior claim to reality. The 0° the encounter between inherited instinet 


question really is whether such training has and opportunity. Abelard would not havi 
an exclusive or superior claim to be con- been Abelard if he had never met Eloise 
1The theory set forth in this address is more Mazzini was born of Italy as truly as Italy 
; was reborn through him. 


fully stated in ‘‘Play in Edueation,’’ by Joseph 
Lee, Macmillan, April, 1915. Man is a safety match and can be lighted 
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only in contact W th t] e box that woes with 


him, (Woman, perhaps, is the sleeping 
beauty who can be awakened only by the 
true prince—not always a man. Child 
and mother, the boy and his game, the 


young man and his job—edueation is mateh 


‘ 


making (barring the pun), the mating of 


those pairs in whose encounter life consists. 


II 
Some people find this reality only in voea- 
the 
in preparation, that is to 


tional training—#in sense of training 
for useful work 
say, to respond to the vocation from with- 


out, to meet the market, not to express the 


voice from within, save as far as the meet- 

the market is itself obedience to an 
This 
‘*What use is it? 
literal 


ing of 
with 
What 


sense? 


inner voice. idea is in aceord 


present fashion. 


is its eash value, in most 
These are the questions asked of a study 
or exercise seeking to enter our curriculum. 
Our great word is ‘* Efficiency ’”’ speed - 
that we should go as rapidly as possible 

no matter where, but get there. 
This view, with all its freshness and gay 


finality, contains a fundamental truth. A 


market—social recognition and apprecia- 
tion—is from the first almost a necessary 


certainly an accepted touch 


The relation of the mar- 


dimension, 
stone, of the real. 
ket to the man ean be traced from almost 
the beginning to the end of life. 

1. For the infant, this necessary element 
is found in his relation to his mother. She 
is his world, his publie. His exploit, how- 
ever wonderful, is not quite real until her 
And the mother is ready 
the She 


sees how truly wonderful his various ex- 


smile approves it. 
to support her side of relation. 
ploits are, and is even willing to admit as 
much to her aequaintanee. And fathers 
are just as bad, though a little more coy in 
admitting it. 


To the child of the 


obstreperous or 


AND 
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as I call it, the preferred 
is in his e 


these 


test of reality yntemporaries. He 
inexorable critics 
them—of 


uality ; 


convince 


from Missouri. every one of 


his own physical 
and he 
whatever 
that 
in which the opinion of the gang affords the 
test And the 
widens to inelude 


extension and act 


seeks to establish such 


conviction by 
measures may be necessary to 


end. Then comes the age of loyalty, 


finally, as gang 
the 
test becomes the opinion of our social world 


social 
grown-up society, 


2. Besides the child’s need of apprecia 
tion, there is also, to substantiate 
tional theory of reality, the early appear- 
the 
‘*Mother’s little helper’’ is 


ance of instinet to serve. Being 


a form of tor 
with which all mothers are familiar. 
Kroebel tells the story of a child of four 
out of the 


Ilis mother asks him what he is doing, and 


ture 


driving the geese front yard. 
he answers, ‘* Driving the gveese out: per- 
after 


Hlelping Father is another game 


haps you think it is easy to look 
reese, 
much prized by the young, and very im- 


All 


moralizing 


portant in their development. social 
workers testify that the most 
influence on children is to have some home 
job that is recognized and respected—some 
particular service to fulfil that gives them 
a place and standing as real members hold- 
ing up their end. 

But, though the instinct of service ap 
pears at a very early age, it has reference, 
up to the age of fourteen or thereabouts, to 
the home, not to society at large. It is as 
vet not vocational in our sense. Service to 
the home is real beeause there is home mem- 
bership of which such service is the ex- 
pression. Grown up social membership, 
and social vocation which is the expression 
of it, has not yet appeared. 

3. But with the age of loyalty, or with 
the second stage of it, beginning at about 


the age of fourteen (which age occurs all 
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the way from twelve to seventeen years old, 
by mere chronology , there comes a change. 
Membership now appears in its intensest 
form. What a boy experiences in football 
is the spirit of something more than serv- 
ice. The player acts as the team—puts on 
the wider personality. It is an experience 
not of self-sacrifice, but of self-fulfilment. 
As Chatham was England during a great 
as Louis XIV. (mistaken, it is true, 


as to the identity of the particular individ 


period . 


ual he referred to, but right on the general 
‘IT am the State,’’ 
the loyal member of every teem and every 


principle) said, ‘ so with 
At this age, also, there appears 
differentiation of the team 
games (I hate to use those dreadful words 


country. 
function in 


but I ean not think of any shorter ones). 
I suppose the reason is that it is only by 
holding down his special job that the boy can 
receive the full voltage of the team life. If 
he fails the team breaks down at that point. 
He is the team, and all there is of it so far 
as third base is concerned. 

4. And now the vocational motive itself 
appears. The boy begins to suspect that 
the real team is the society in which he finds 
himself, and that the real place for him— 
his real third base—is holding up his end in 
its industrial pursuits. Therefore he wants 


to prepare himself for holding such a 


place. These are the apprentice years- 
from fourteen to twenty-one—well recog 
nized as such by our forbears. Vocational 


preparation is now instinctive and there- 


fore real and educational. Henceforth 
vocation is an essential strand in his exist 
It is of the warp of life, a thread on 
And the serv 
the 


Contemporaneous- 


ence. 
which all the rest is strung. 
ice instinctively sought is to world 
that 
ness is of the essence, not only of genius, 
but of all real life. Better an actual serv- 
ant, however humble, than even the most 


actually exists. 


exalted might-have-been. 


AND 
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ITT 

And yet vocational trai 5 
whole of edueat nor 1 most 
part of if 

] It S not eV 1 par l} » I 
age of fourteen Inst tive servic 
that age, as we have seen, is to the hom 
The child’s belonging instinct has not y 
closed upon grown-up society and he teels 
no eall to serve it 

It is true that mar \ things that are i 
stinetive before the age of fourteen are uss 
ful afterwards. Some people say that al 
crowth helps that if you W il make a man 
you will necessarily find him fit for som: 
vocation. Such seems to have been Fro 
bel’s theory. 1 do not happen to believe i 


t; but whether true or not, 
s not to the effect that 
is edueation, but that all tru 
The cone 


would exclude any specifically voea 


vocational training 


vocational training 


sound, 
tional training as unnee Even wher 


nstance a partic nstinetive 


activity has a vocational valu as when a 


boy becomes a professional baseball-playe 


or when, as in the case of Mozart. genius 
appears at a very early age—the phenom 
enon 1s not one of vocational train 
educational, but of natural aptitude upo 
an instinctive line being so marked as t 
create a vocation for itself 


2. Not only does vocational tra 
to repress nt re al ty 


4 


teen, but even social life itself has, dur 


this all-important period, no monopoly « 


the real. The infant finds reality pla: 

ing with his mother. But presently she 
finds him lying on his stomach in the grass 
examining the movements of a door-bug, or 
picking up little sticks and straws and look 
ing at them with all his eyes, or sitting in 
the path tipping gravel out of his hand 
watching part of it fall and part blow 


away A little later. as Froebel says, he 
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turns over each stone to see what may be 
under it, climbs a tree to view the countries 
behind the garden wall. Soon he collects 
stones and stamps and bones, and butter- 


flies and birds’ eggs, and the punches that 
different 


ticket. 


conductors make in your season 
He is known sometimes to ask ques- 
tions. Ile wants to investigate, to see the 
wheels go round, to find out whether it is 
loaded. Ile has a passion to arrange and 
classify. Ile is out to discover and inwardly 
possess facts of apparently almost any kind. 
In short, the great instinct of curiosity has 
taken hold of him, 

Or he makes mud pies and houses, huts, 
boats, pop-guns and willow whistles, as he 
will afterwards build temples, institutions, 
hy potheses—he is instinctively a maker and 
creator. 

A hand-organ on the street sets every 
child within hearing of it to dancing—cer 


child 


does and 


tainly every girl; and every for a 


time puts almost everything he 
says into some form of rhythm. Existence 


instinctively a song and 


is struck by 


becomes 
The 


well as sound: 


for him 


dance. chord sight as 
an arrangement of form and 
the woods, has a 


And 


he ean talk back, make arrangements 


color in the sky, the sea, 


strange power over him. from the 
first 
of his own, spell out some eryptogram in 
which he finds expression of himself. He 
language that he 


Clearly there 


discovers an unwritten 
ean speak and understand. 
is in him rhyme as well as reason, a logic 
beyond the reach of syllogism: he is, in 
short, artist as well as scientist and maker. 

Then you will find your child engaged in 
a hundred forms of contest, and in games 
of chasing and running away, showing the 
surviving power of the hunting and fight- 
ing instincts. Even his companions are 
useful not alone for social purposes, but as 
convenient objeets to run 


pursue, away 


from, throw down or throw things at. 


AND 
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Your girls play doll; all children are in 
terested in pets and smaller children. Liv- 
ing things have a voice whose timbre thrills 
to a special power within. Girls—and boys 
too—have in them the mother nature which 


seeks to nurture life wherever found. 


So that besides the social there are at 
least six other essential strands of life, 
choosers or constitutors of the real. And 
so up to fourteen or thereabouts—the be 


ginning of the apprentice years—vocational 


training is not indicated in instinctive 


growth. It has no place to fill, does not 
represent reality, and is not educational. 
You can scratch the Big Injun forever on 
light, 


testimony about office boys so abundantly 


office stationery; he will not as the 


illustrates. Other all-important instincts 


are now in charge—molding him in their 


image and for their expression. 


IV 
And even after the apprentice age begins, 
though vocation now takes on reality and 
becomes an essential strand of growth, edu 
cation should not be all vocational. 
1. Those instinets other than belonging 
that 
continue on through life. 


we have traced in the growing child 
We are none of 
us merely social: if membership forms the 
warp of our existence it is crossed by many 
other threads. 

Perhaps you will think I have made out 
not two, but seven realities—creation, 
rhythm, hunting, fighting, curiosity, nur- 
but Seven 


there are at 


ture and team play—not two 
truth 


And the vocation 


Keys to Baldpate. In 
least these seven keys. 
ists are not peculiar in thinking theirs th 
only one. As in the play, everybody has 


the same illusion. People who study sex 


see sex in Soldiers believe 


that the William 
the Conqueror laid waste whole counties 


everything. 


world exists for war. 


to make room for deer, while the business 
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thinks that 


pursuit. 


the hunter, 


yield to 


man. as well as 


everything should his 
Mothers look on the world as a big nursery 
teachers also—and we as teachers or near 
teachers are of course wholly in the right 
Scientists think that society exists for Just 
finding out. Aristotle himself, master of 
those who know, is as simple-hearted as 
the rest, making the philosopher the end for 
which all else exists. 
As for the artists, to that in their 


opinion everything exists for art, is to un- 


say 
derstate the case. And these especially are 
averse to recognizing reality in the social 
or at least in the market form. They hate 
markets, appraisal, the opinion of the pro 
fane public and the need of having regard 
for it. 


And none shall work for money, and none sha 
work for fame; 

But each for the oy f working, and each in his 
separate star 

Shall draw the Thing as he sees It for the G 
of TI ngs as They Are 
That is the native language of a real 

artist. 


And in each believing his key to be th 
only one these representatives of the achie\ 
These 
are, in truth, the constituting instincts, th: 
Each of them ‘s 


promulgated in us as an ideal, and every 


ng instinets are almost in the richt. 
original elements of man. 


one of them has been worshiped as a god 
As Mars, Apollo, Diana, Minerva, Hephaes 
as Zeus, Jehovah, Wotan—na- 
deity—each demands an 

And each 
the artist 


tus, Ceres: 
tional or tribal 
unlimited devotion. receives it 
dies for his 
the 


for his 


his votaries: 
the for his discovery, 
for her child, the 


cause, the patriot for his country. 


from 
work, scientist 
mother soldier 


These are the forees that declare them- 


selves in every man in so far as he exists 
The 


heroes of the race, its representative men, 


in whose manifestation he comes alive. 


AND 
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in whom it knows the \v f its venius 
supreme instances of the human real 
Shakespeare . Beethoven, Plato ( wsar, 
Saint Francis, Lincol: are to aman p 
thinke rs, soldiers lovers, pat! ~ eX} 
nents of these essential elements 

And these are all present s all the 


time. So far as he is not soldier, hunter 
maker, artist, scientist, citizen—so far as 
any of these instincts has ceased to act in 


the 


These tendencies fill each th 


him individual is not quite alive 


whole of us 


They are pervasive, integral; life inevitably 

seems made up of whichever one we pay at 

tention to. <Any that 
? 


leaves out anv of these | 


form of training 
has so far left real 
ity behind, turned its back on real exp 
rience and ceased to be 
The voeational motive, indeed, is so « spt 
cially gard it so 
that I 


—— 
reality, 


important—at least I re 
have ass 


and have spoke of the 


mand and the ideal, the market 


and the instinetiv Impulse or the other, as 


the two realities edueatior But tomake 


whole belonging in 


vocation or even the 


stinet, the sole and exclusive source of real 
experience s to take a fatally aistorted 
view, 


2. The belonging 


it is now (after fourteen or so) the soures 
of vocational desire, has also other things 
n view—witness our great team gam 
Its center indeed would seem to be som 
where on raiding, harrying, conspiracy and 
tribal war The boy of this age 1s n his 
social extension, bent on heroie adventure 
combat, rescues, patriotism. He is a knight 
of the Round Table and member of a goodly 
fellowship of such His soul is not fulfilled 
by sorting ribbons or adding up account 
Girls, it is true. becom this e Very 
different from boys, and es illy im the 
expression of the belonging instinct. Their 
power of membership is largely centered 
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on the home But if anything they art 
less industrial minded, less subject to 


market motive, than boys are 


In saying that vocational training alone 
can not educate after the age of fourteen, 
I am not speaking of those trades that call 
for the full power of a man or for a con- 
siderable part of it—such, for instance, as 
require university training as preparation. 

I am not speaking of these expressive 
trades—those which we eall, or shall soon 
learn to call, professions—in which some 
one or more of the achieving instinets be- 
sides belonging do find expression, nor of 
the happy few who get the chance to fol- 
low them (though even these favored call- 
ings—even such as law, medicine, and teach- 
ing—are unable to carry the full current of 
a human life, and must eall in some avoca- 
tion as an overflow [ am speaking here 
of the rest, the great majority of unskilled 
vocations, and of those in which the skill 
required is so small that they can not pos- 
sibly contain a human life—at least in any 
appreciable degree. Ford says he can train 
people to do the work of his factory ina 
week. What form of adequate human ex 
pression can be mastered in that time? We 
optimistically teach design to children des- 
tined for the textile trades, but not one in 
a hundred of them will ever have th 
making of a design, or will, as a worker, 
need any knowledge or appreciation in th 
matter This is the era of fool proof ma 
chines: a fool satisfies our industrial de 
mand on human nature. 

It is even a question whether education ‘s 
notanevilfrom the employer’s point of view. 
Is college education required for digging 
the streets? Industry, as it exists to-day, 
for the great majority of people, does not 
eall for men. Its human agents are hardly 


even cogs in the machine—the places left to 


odd-shaped bits left by the tailor when he 
has cut out a suit, queer little misshapen 
Spaces into which the worker is packed re 
vardless of his natural form 

There is not even expression of the making 


instinet in our mills and factories. The 


contribution of each individual to the fin 


shed product iS SO slight. SO LM poss hle to 


great majority are so desiccated, so ster 
ized of expression, that little of human na 


Modern it 


ture can work through them 


dustry affords but litt place for men 
among its operations. It is true the hero can 
still live, or at the least he can die, even 


under the conditions of our industrial soei- 
ety. The same is true of slavery, of life in 
a prison, or in an insane asylum. Such oj 
portunity is not quite enough. Civilization 
should offer something more than the lib 
erty to di It should not merely leave 
room, but should positively eall, for th 
heroie qualities, 

What I mean by the 
life and industrial work is illustrated by 


incompatibility of 


the two systems of suecessful living that 
have been established in the past: that of 
‘ivilized life, illustrated especially by 
Athens, and that of chivalry. By suecessful 
systems of life I mean systems governed by 
an ideal definitely worked out in practise, 
so that people know coneretely what to do 
and are inspired in the doing of it. Th: 
two systems I have mentioned differ in 
many ways: the one is ancient and the other 
medieval; the one philosophic, the other 
religious; one bourgeois, the other aristo- 
eratic; one civilized, the other barbarian 
But they were alike in two things. First, 
they both recognized that life and indus- 
trial work were incompatible, and both di- 
vided society into two great castes—the 
workers (slaves or serfs) and those granted 





the privilege of living. Second, they both 
found life for the living cast in the expres 
sion of the great const) 1” instinets: the 
one in fighting and hunting and making 
love; the other in the rhythms—musiké, as 
they called them—in science and in philos- 


phy; and both of them in the two standard 


t 
‘ 4 ] , 
Oe ipations OL the gang War and polit S. 
And it is not th hes two svstems 
Su eeded ! 8 | T they set out to do In 
th of them thi ving ¢class really lved 


Indeed these classes have transmitted to us 


the greater part of what is vital in our « 


rience to-day; chivalry, the ideal of th 
ntleman. on th one na 1, and t! aris 
war and peace—from metaphysics t 


practical politics—upon the other. And in 
both of them the working class died, as it 
vas expected to. Spartacus may have ut 
tered a curse and Epictetus a blessing that 
has come down to us; but for the rest, the 
lost millions, hardly a shriek has broken 
the ghastly silence. The most tragic thing 
in the long history of slavery is that the 
slave really lost his life. 

And one other thing that these two sys 
tems have in common is that they are not 
for us. We can not consent to live under 
any system in which anybody is left out 
Such a plan is not only a disgrace—it is 
impossible. Once the democratic revela 
tion has been received, such a course would 
poison all the rest. 

There is for the great majority no life 
n modern industrvy—as there was none in 
the ancient or in the medieval. Life, if 
they are to attain to it, must be found out- 
side. And that they may find life outside 
they must be specially prepared for finding 
it, and must be kept alive in the meantime. 
What, then, is there for us to do‘ 

The first thing to be recognized is that 


real life is at present impossible either way. 


For the majority not only is industry not 


the way of life, but there is no opportunity 
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nd hope in sterilized 


upation And, moreove! 


he ins ex & 
hould t | } 4 
ether \ 
vorld l 
ry 7 yy rae ‘ ~ ) ~ I 
( ( l s s n 
! ris \ f 
S rT oO! MLLS ss ‘ 
\ \ 1 \ ( ‘ ~ — 
his is the tra \ ' 
rned by a it 1 r 
y from m s ity 
iscovel new i m \ \ s 
rhe \ tnods t ? "4 ir? j 
him further d fi from jd 
Stinective W Vs, W ] SS Teet 
1 the material sens i this advanta 
that the \ iSO ¢ st l la ll¢ Nat irs 
is still aiming us where she did before, but 
civilization has side-stepped. Man finds 
himself more and more homesick in. the 


modern world 
Now, what can be done to lessen this in 


} , 
evitabdle evil, This daisappo tment ol the 


must have full education up to the age of 
fourteen. and we must work out some method 
of providing this—we have not yet 
beyond th lergal i must 
at least b Dor he o r he 
will never have any chan to 

2. Second ter t We 
must provide for vocatior lucation, car 
rying it aS Tar as possib l y means 
of it sque a tl s of 
existing industries all of 1 rent of a 
human life that they y De made 
to carry. | am saving tha t vocational 
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training) is not the whole of education, but 
it is certainly a most vital part. 
3. Thirdly, we must provide an overflow 
some way of carrying that portion of the 
human spirit for which our modern indus- 
We 


preparation in our 


try affords no channel must, in our 
education, make specific 
boys and girls for exceeding those limits 
laid down for them in their ever narrowing 
vocations, not whittle them to fit the queer 
left for them. We 


shorter hours of labor, by 


little places which are 
must, by fixing 
high schools and universities, by evening 
and continuation schools, by part-time edut- 
eation, develop the whole human being up 
to the age of twenty-one—specializing, in 
deed. but doing so according to his instine 
tive bias, not purely to meet the narrow vo 
eational demand. Especially we must make 


use of Sunday, the day of compensation, 
the day of the lost t ilents, ere ated and set 
fulfilling 


nature 


aside for the special purpose of 


those portions of the great human 
that we 


week-day task has found no room. 


have all reeeived for which the 


Specifically, we must make use of poli 
ties, prepare the boys and girls for taking 
their part as citizens—a form of activity tn 
the 


faction and social demand 


satis 
The 


citizens, and the eitizen 


which two realities—instinetive 


still meet. 
state has need of 
elements in human nature exert a constant 
pressure for expression. 
must train children 


Especially we our 


for the pursuit of avoeations. They must 
specialize on some art or science or in sev 
them :—1n drawing, litera 


MUSIC, 


eral of 
ture, or classifying bugs. Everybody must 
know how to dance. 

It is true, there is no more disheartening 
What 
Is he not necessarily self- 
Not wholly 


word than culture. is the market 


for the amateur? 
self-conscious ” 


centered and 


so, I think. 
In the first place there is the home mar- 
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the garden, 


that distinguishes the real 


et: it is the artistie touch 


pictures, music 


home from the domestic boarding-house. 
There should be reading aloud in every 
home. We should try to make our young 


man a civilized being who ean play with his 


own children, converse intelligently with 


his wife, wean himself from the Sunday 
papers. 
Then 


confer the 


hol day market We 
power to take a day off 
to love the trees and the 


Our children should have the free 


there is the 
must 
with the birds, 
brook. 
dom of the forest. ‘‘I will lift mine eyes 


unto the hills, from whenee cometh my 


help.”’ 
It is the business of the amateur to create 
fellow am- 


a market for himself and his 


ateurs and for the professional as well. 
The real market is not payment, but appre 
elation. Humanely developed society is the 
form of art can 
the dilettante 


and advocate their devel- 


only kind in which 
Therefore I 


and the amateur, 


any 


row. praise 


opment in our schools, because it is their 
a civilized society. 


JOSEPH LEE 


mission to create 


CULTURE WORTH GETTING IN 
COLLEGE 

Not only do I Lee, but 
it seems to me that he has said, and truth 
fully said, all that there is to 
and | 
simple task of saying what is left. 
like, if I text 


one of Mr. Lee’s paragraphs. 


THE 
agree with Mr 
say about 
education, have the comparatively 

I should 
from each 
But there s 


could, to take a 


just one view that I would pick out for a 
is the 


theory that from fourteen to twenty-one 


little branch examination; and that 


our vocational interest comes into the fore 
ground and that the guidance of this in 
terest is our particular business, as educa- 
tors. It is very largely, I agree, a question 


of finding out what a person wants, what 
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his instincts lead him to want, and so make 
him ready for; but there is just one little 
instinct that I should like to put side by 
side with the vocational interest as impor 
tant during this period—the college period 

and that is sometimes called by the name 
of cunrsity. 

The general state of our college boys’ 
minds might not lead us to think that they 
were too much annoyed by the instinct of 
curiosity, but I believe that it is there. If 
we wish to know what people want, and are 
hungry for, we shall often have to look for 
evidence beyond what they directly avow, 
or are quite aware of. 

Someone has tried to divide the human 
race into two groups—those who do not 
know what they want and are on the way 
to find out, and those who once knew what 
they wanted but have forgotten. A great 
many of our college boys are certainly in 
this second group. They have come to col 
lege with a more or less definite idea of 
what they want, but our machinery and our 
courses have hypnotized them, and they 
take this and they take that in the dim hope 
that it will lead them to something that 
they will want, and they find themselves 
having more or less lost track of the rather 
vague and vaporous but alluring notion 
which they had when they began their col 
lege work. 

But once in a while we find a curious 
character among our college boys who seems 
to belong to neither of these groups. You 
may describe him, perhaps, as a person who 
doe s know what he wants, and can not get 
it; and one such individual came to my 
notice not long ago, and in connection with 
one of my own courses. Ie expressed him- 
self in such emphatie and illuminating lan 
guage that I am going to ask the privilege 
of reading to you some of the things that 
he wrote. Said he: 
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T 
ur courses I k 
iny mé iré \ 
Four, or any s ( 
mfessions ar \ ‘ 
few ve s I | 
i i 0 ~« | ‘ ‘ 
lo my n j i Ity 3 
ike toward ¢ . WW 
ght t ikofs fi M 
Ss ‘ Ww 7 
as Why f 
: I r¢ . ‘ 
easo to I S gy 
eeds re But the ; 
ik i worid i isis aft ‘ i 
é isis? J e we find a f 
I s to be eff é 
ST] ne in W , ring d ‘2 
ges give us neé r I n x Jes Nie 
S iy r the world: ye p tes é 
‘ mpressio t i 
idolesecents 
That boy wanted something; and apart 


from his pessimistic pose, he knew very 
well how to tell what he wanted. tho igh we 
must still read between his lines. My own 
theory is that he wanted a little more ph 
losophy, and I will try to give it to him, 
But behind that particular longing I think 
we see some very illuminating truths about 
the nature of college life, and what, after 
all, the college boy wants at the bottom of 
his heart. There are various instincts tha 
are welling up during this period, and if |] 
should put them in the order of time, | 
should try to line them up something in 
this fashion 

Beginning as far back as later dhood 
there is a scientifie interest—a technical in 
terest—which later on merges with the 
vocational interest. Boys like to pull things 
apart—butterflies and = machines—with 


beautiful impartialitv, very earlv in life 
| 


This inquisitive, analytical strand may 
show its beginnings as early is hetween 
seven and ten. Then ther mes a devel 


opment of the religious interest, with 
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curious awakening of speculative interest 
in the world as a whole. And then comes 
this touch of responsibility which we eall by 
the name of economic interest. I hardly 
care to call it an instinct, but there is some- 
thing about a boy when he reaches the early 
teens which makes him desire to be a respon- 
sible being and to be of actual use—to 
make himself felt in a vigorous and telling 
way. And then comes the sex-interest— 
later than these, and by a very benef- 
icent arrangement of nature held in check 
by the already awakened economic ambi- 
tions, and by the religious impulses that 
have gone before. We have now a group 
of impulses developing together, like the 
strands of a rope; but there is another 
strand which accompanies and parallels all 
of them. This is curiosity—an instinct 
which in its origin is dependent on the 
other instincts. In the period of his first 
technical interest, the boy will show a large 
curiosity about mechanical things; and as 
religion appeals to him, his curiosity will 
take a speculative trend, inquiring and 
skeptical. And then, when he becomes 
interested in young ladies, his previous in- 
difference will give way to an admirable 
curiosity in regard to them and to the so- 
cial world. 

Curiosity, then, has a development which 
is concomitant with that of our other in- 
stincts, but which begins to soar above 
them and to win a life of its own; and it 
seems to me that it is during the college 
years that we have the first chance—the 
great chance—to catch curiosity, so to 
speak, in relative freedom from the strict 
servitude to those other impulses, while 
carrying with it their lean into speculative 
and analytical inquiries. 

If we should try to define in a single ex- 
pression the great purpose of college as it 
tries to minister to this want of the college 


boy, I think we might express it in some 


such way as this: We have inherited from 
our parents a life, a very completely 


born into a 


equipped life. We have been 
family. We have been given an equipment 
of certain ideas, as an inheritance. W: 
have been furnished this life, this property, 
this physique, as a pure gift. Now, at this 
turning-point in life a boy begins to 1 
gard himself, and to make all these things 
over. He begins to take deliberative active 
control of his own physique, making im- 
provements in his physical being. He be- 
gins, under normal conditions, to take con 
trol of the circumstances of his economic 
life, and to make, as we say, his own for- 
tune. He also takes those ideas which have 
been his gift and begins to make those over 

his theories about the world, his theories 
about religion and polities and s ciety in 
other words, he begins to put behind him 
what I will call his given self, and to have 
a made self, an artificial self—one which 
will be his own work, his own authorship. 
The time of college is the time of origina!- 
ity. It is the time of making his own world 
view. And this idea-making is going to 
have a definite function to fulfil for the re- 
maining work of self-making such as must 
be deferred: for the work of building one’s 
own family; for the work of making one- 
self one’s own master. 

What the boy can do during his college 
vears is to acquire his own philosophy of 
life, to get his own mental grip on reality, 
to get an originality of outlook which is to 
eontrol the character of these later achieve- 
ments. It is going to mark his own partic- 
ular ability. It is going to make him an 
individual. It is going to give him his con- 
scious direction, so that when he comes to 
be a member of society in a full-fledged way 
he may have his destructive contribution 
to make to the sum total of men’s wisdom. 

So I should say that the college life needs 
first of all to minister to a student’s orig- 
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inality, that is, to his desire, not necessarils 
to diverge from the views of others, but to 
win for himself the philosophy he is to liv: 
by. And so far as I can make out, all of the 
different subjects of the college curriculum 
are there, not because they lead into differ- 
ent lines of vocational activity, but because 
they minister to this great need for think- 
thinking it 
if we in 


ing the world-—for right 
through to its foundations. So 
quire why political science should be a col- 
lege study political science is there not be 
cause our boys are going to be politicians, 
but because polities is a part of the world 
in which we live. It belongs to a general 
understanding of life that a person should 
know something about the political strue 
built 


is a part of philosophy 


ture which men have and are con- 
tinuing to build. It 
in the hospitable sense of the word. So 
originality, original thinking, the skeptical 
temper, ought to be encouraged; the will- 
ingness to undo in order that one may build 
up again from the bottom. 

And now, what was it that the boy who 
wrote this paper seemed to be in need of? 
that he 


eould 


He wanted a certain stimulus 
theoretical 


He did not want analysis; 


thought contemplation 
not give him. 
he did not want anything that he thought 
ethics could furnish, 
Now 


It seems 


a scientific study of 
but he wanted an appeal to the will. 
what is the secret of that desire? 
to me just this: Our curiosity about the 


world in which we live has to go hand in 


hand with certain fundamental satisfae- 
tions. Mr. Lee has made a plea for the 
dilettante. But the attractiveness of Mr. 


Lee’s dilettante is due to the fact that he is 
in earnest in the work of being a human 
being. There is a work in which we are 
all engaged from childhood throughout 
life, one region in which we are all pro- 


fessionals and always professionals, and 
that is in our direct relations to the funda- 
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ental realities of socic tv, state nd STHOS 

A boy is a religious being fro thood 
up. He never becomes an amateur in this 
respect. He is simply real there and in 
presence of real ty, or else nothing at a 
And he is also, from youth up, at any rate, 
a professional in his relation to his con 

iunity. And so I dare say what is wanted 
ere 1s something more than a theoretica 
ourse in ethics could give h What h 
needs in his college course is a continuous 


inderlying consciousness that he is real 


ind in converse with real things; he needs 


to maintain some kind of active communi- 
such as enlists his will 


intellect 


eation with reality, 


vhile he is exercising his such 
activity as the college chapel Intends to 


Ile ne d 


his relation to the state—such as 


furnish on a small seale 
aware of 
in the earlier per 


He needs to b 


the ‘‘boy scouts’”’ 


life attempt to hold aware 


of this in some such way as our state uni 


in their military instruction— 


vuld 


versities give 
something that our private colleges sh 
find an equivalent for 

A boy can never cease at the peril of his 


soul being an active, religious and political 
And I have 
the matter, which I am not quite 


I eould 


not well 


a further feeling about 


being. 
sure how 


work out, and that is that he can 


omit his economie heing, that we 


ought not to defer the satisfaction of his 


economic impulses to the end of college 


days. It seems to me that that which ch efly 
‘reates seriousness and affords a gr p upon 
one’s will is a eapacity for s 
at t their six 


Our boys are ready for tl 


teenth year. Most boys who do not have 
the college life have to get out and shift for 
themselves before that They are fully 
equipped physically to support themselves, 


and we are psychologically in dang: 
maintaining a sort of uneasiness—a feeling 
of something lacking—so long as our boys 


are so unfortunate as to be relieved entirely 
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of coming into direct “rips with the harder 
reality of economic self-maintenance. 
William James in his famous address on 
‘“The Moral Equivalent of War’’ suggests 
that our gilded youth should be drafted off 
to service on the framework of skyscrapers 
or to fishing fleets in December, or to th 
stoking pits of ocean liners, in order that 
they might win some democratic conscious- 
ness of their place in the world, learning 
what human life is, as it takes hold of its 
harder and more heroie undertakings. 
Now, whether this would serve as a moral 
equivalent for war I feel some doubt, but | 
know that something of that kind has a 
tremendous power over the intellect. It 
would satisfy just such a person as my 
correspondent. It would appease a rest- 
less part of his nature. It would make him 
hungry for intellectual and theoretical 
things. It would serve as a mordant for 
the analytical work of a course in ethics. 
Our colleges serve too exclusively the 
intellectual appetite and therefore leave it 
dissatisfied. These factors which I have 
dwelt upon appeal to the will; and we can 
get these subconscious currents of our voca- 
tional interests as human beings into their 
normal order, running through the college 
life, with their standards of responsibility, 
political valuation and religious worship, 
we shall find that we are ministering to 
eager minds, rather than to minds that are 
desirous of getting something which we can 
not give them, and are rather tired of that 
which we try to give them. And we shall 
find that the more specifie vocational inter- 
ests will more patiently abide their later 
time. W. E. Hockine 


SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
HIGH-SCHOOL MOVEMENT IN 
THREE FAR NORTHWEST- 
ERN STATES 


Tue more I have gone into this theme 


the less I am inclined to eall these ehar- 


acteristics which I mention distinctive. It 
may be that the differences between the 
northwest corner and the rest of the coun- 
try are superficial, non-essential, merely 
circumstantial. One of the striking facts 
about the American school is its far-reach 
ing uniformity of spirit and method, with 
out any nation-wide law or regulation to 
demand it. Certainly the high-school boy 
or high-school class in Seattle or Portland 
or Boise does not seem markedly different 
from the boy or the class in Chicago or 
New York. Externally they all alike are 
thorough conformists in habits and man 
ners: they love to wear the proper thing in 
coats and collars, to cheer the football team, 
and in general to copy that demigod, the 
collegian. Some of the boys and more ot 
the girls are devoted to their books: most 
of them practise moderation in this respect. 
They are probably in general above the 
common social level in morale, and stil 
susceptible to the influence of the true, the 
beautiful and the good. But east and west, 
the outside world is fast breaking in upon 
their consciousness, and taking lasting hold 
upon their ideals and their profoundes 
habits of thought and will. 

Hence, I will try to tell a plain tale of 
the western high school, its natural history, 
its environment, its aims and spirit, and 
leave it to you to decide how far the char- 
acteristics are really distinguishing, and 
how far they are common. 

I should like to speak first of some of 
the most striking social conditions that af- 
fect education in the northwest: then of 
what seem to me the two most salient char- 
acteristics of the high-school movement, 
namely, first the intense desire of the peo- 
ple to have high schools, and second the 
deep, insistent and growing demand that 
the high school shall throw its light upon 
the path of life which stretches before the 
boy or girl. 


FOREN IT 
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I. CONDITIONS 
And the first 


all kinds of con- 


First, then. conditions. 
condition is that there are 


There are two eities with about a 


aitions. 

quarter of a million inhabitants each, two 
with about one hundred thousand, and 
half a dozen with about twenty or twenty 
five thousand. These cities have sky 
scrapers—one with 42 stories—clearing 


houses, port commissions, millionaires and 
whatever else goes with metropolitan life. 
Seattle has four high schools with from 
1.200 to 2,000 students, 
the four cities there ar 


nine high schools with more than a thou- 


and several smaller 
ones; in largest 
sand students each; adding one such school 
in a smaller city, we have in all ten high 
schools with over a thousand students each. 

Then there 
towns and villages, thousands of acres of 
thickly settled 


schools every 


are hundreds of smaller 


agricultural lands, with 


mile or two. hundreds of 


square miles of ‘‘dry farming’’ land, with 


a one-room school every ten miles; whole 
counties of timber land, largely uninhab- 
ited; vast areas of grazing land, whose in- 
habitants are nomadic and know not family 
life. Add to 
crammed into deep guiches between precip 
scattered 


these mining communities, 


itous mountains, and fishermen 
along the coast of the sea and the shores of 
the rivers, and you have a view of the chief 
contrasts of environment. 
Bridging all the differences is the one 


The 


in the far west. 


race is still 
As with 


people, 


thing—newness. human 
‘‘making camp’”’ 
these 


Nothing is 


Cesar so often, so with 


everything is to be done. 
ready, nothing prepared, all in the rough. 
Forests to be to be eut 
through, stumps to be removed, homes to be 
The human in- 


cleared, roads 
created in the wilderness. 
vaders gnaw constantly on the crust of the 
primitive and gradually, slowly, toilsomely, 
civilization. 


extend the frontier of 
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Most characterist IS The ition ot 
desert lands by tl i 
Sometimes this process 1S fairly swift and 
prosperous; true, there is always abu 
1f hard work, in grubbing sagebrush, level 
ing the earth, preparing the ditches, and 


finally getting a crop in 


larker side; hundreds of settlers heen 
ed to move upon their land too soon th 
vater, upon which all depends delayed 
or worse, proves insufficient for the area 


assigned to it, and the o itly ng settiers find 
ThHemsSe Ives ean ped on barr n s yi! Sortie 


times almost without hope of reliet 
All 


the school problem, and esp: 


affect 
clally the qu 
Th 


children 


these conditions proto indly 


most gen- 
The 


s() 


tion of high-school facilities 
eral difficulty is fewness of 
state of Idaho, for example, has over 1 
a hundred of 
ildren 
less than 100 


S hool districts. but less than 
100 e} 


have 


these have as many as while 
more than 1,200 districts 
Now 100 
on the average only 
pupils. Hence it 
only a little over 100 districts attempting 


children there are 
10 or 12. high-school 


children. for 


is not surprising to find 


any high-school work and less than 70 with 


full four-year courses 


Il. INTENSE DESIRE FOR HIGH-SCHOOI 


OPPORTUNITIES 


To my mind the most striking of all th 


facts concerning high schools in the far 
west is the almost boundless determination 
of individuals and communities to have 
them. The communities are all set build 

ing up high schools, and the boys and girls 
throng into them. Of cours s is trus 
all over the country, at least in the north; 
yet it is far more striking in t new re 

gions, where one might expect the people to 
be so engrossed and absor Lby U strenu 
ous task of pioneering that s hools would 
receive little attention. The opposite seems 
to be the case. This perhaps is hard to 
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explain; a dominant element in most far 
western communities consists of immigrants 
from older states, chiefly the two northern 
tiers, and particularly Minnesota, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Illinois, which have good school 
facilities; when the family reach the new 
home the loss or shortage of school priv 
ileges is at once and keenly 
eares little for most of his hardships, for 
they are the mere price of better things, but 
he ean not resign himself to poor schools, 
and devotes himself to an educational cam- 
paign. In the case of any sort of commu 
nity settlement, however small, the goal of 
this campaign is never less than the crown- 
ing of the school system with a high-school 
eourse 

Cons dering the exceeding shortness of 
the time, the achievements in this direction 
are striking and even brilliant. As an illus 
tration let me sketch the development ol 
Twin Falls, a city in southern Idaho; the 
story is characteristic of many of school 
progress in the northwest. 

In 1904 where the town now stands there 
was only a vast desert of sagebrush. Th: 
water was brought on in that year. and the 
town was founded. The irrigation project 
was from the beginning most successful, and 
soon thousands of acres were under cult 
vation. The soil is rich, the settlers were of 
a high type, the financial basis was good, 
and all went well. Fortunately also a large 
schoo] district was organized, taking in the 
farms for several miles out. In 1904 there 
were twenty pupils all told; in 1912 there 
were in the high school 350 students; for 
the schools in general, and for the high 
school in particular, nothing was too good ; 
the high-school building contains labora 
tories for physics, chemistry, biology, agri 
culture, home economics, shops for manual 
training, gymnasium, lunch room, and 
assembly room seating 750 people. 


This is not given as an average or ordi- 


nary case; neither is it isolated; it is an 
illustration of what the spirit of the north 
west will do when fortune grants favorable 
economic conditions 

Here is a report printed t ) Vears ago 
without the slightest idea of its ever 


read at the Harvard Te 


I \ S t Ss a is 
s i i a ft trees 

S mpro r ] i 107 Amo iy 
t fl few oO S ¢ ted sa ke s 
ture s used as the fi 8 1 bu r 
I € ) e grades iS two red and 
f v-fl | I red ety T 

rh scho g I } twel 
three stud In 19 la tendance 
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And at the present time, 1914, it is one 
hundred and six, beginning in 1909 with 
twenty-three students 


Here is another one. The story of six 


years: 
’ 1 
i n 1s oO ) ) usa 1-d 
1 Trame ] i thousand 
yilar k rete o le and 
high-schoc purposes ~ ») A Sixty-t 
sand-do y g S S } ef 
storv of é ' rit that 
ox vears one ‘ ; g the school 
ni! 7 { Y ; r 
popu it1o z oO ! té ers are ré 
quired. 


These are the visible signs of an internal 
desire and interest and passion—you know 
what Dr, Kerschensteiner said a few years 
ago—that no nation on earth had ever 
shown the faith in edueation and the will 
ineness to sacrifice for schools that the 
American nation has—and I presume that 
it is true, and I have always believed, with 
all apol wies to all of us here present, that 
the westerner was the most American of! 
Americans—and I believe that he is in this 
particular respect. 

In general the easiest thing to get funds 


for is the high school, and especially the 


| 
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eh-school building. Seattle erected 


new hi 


schools in six cost 


high 


S300.000 to 


three new years 


Nearl v 


ther has recently 


from $500,000, 


ing 


every town of any size el 
completed a new building, or is holding 

bond election or is planning a campaign fer 
It is to 


new building gets more attention than what 


be feared that sometimes the 


one. 
goes on in it. The things that are unseen 
are eternal, but most human beings even in 
edueational matters walk largely by sight ; 
it is easier to interest the general public in 
the new building than in the true excellence 
of the teaching staff and the work of the 
pupils. 

Here a coniession must be made, that the 
interest in the school and especially in the 
new building, is not always purely eduea- 
tional. A high school is a great commercial 
asset toa town. The real-estate agent finds 
it asplendid talking-point, so the ‘* booster’ 
is usually eager to encourage schools, and 
especially such features as have an adver 
glitter 
system; above all the 


other 


tising value. The high school is the 
point of the school 
football te 


inter-community elements are 


am, the glee club, and 
exceeding|y 
if not excessively popular. 

non-edueational inte: 


difficult 


this 


Incidentally 


est sometimes adds greatly to the 


of controlling and directing the ‘‘activ- 


ities’’ of the high school. The people who 
are moved by this interest are too eager for 
championship teams at all costs, long dis 
tance trips of team and glee club, and in 
general the spectacular as against the solid 
These 
ever, to my personal knowledge, are by no 
Pacific 


Most ¢ hara 


and edueational. difficulties, how- 


means confined to thi sli pe. 
One of the 


of the community for its high school is to 


ambitions 


‘Leristic 


have it ‘‘aceredited’”’ standardized or ap 
proved, by the State Unive rsity or the State 


Of eourse there 


Department of Education 
high 


are high schools and schools, some 


AND 
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} ivinyg ! ray \ i 
Ilence, t desire of a scho ed 
by some competent horit | | 

the most \ l | tut ! 4 
System Is the improvements 1 t cal ea 

tained under it in school fa ties. When 
the arguments of the prinecipa d suy I 
tendent have failed to mov ! board, the 
mere statement Of the inspector that a ne 

teacher or additional equipment is neces 
sary for acerediting will often bring the 


desired result 


The greater cost of high school seems to 


have little force with school authorities 
The average number « 


in the high 


if pupils per teacher 
schools is in general only half 
as many as in the elementary schools. The 


salary cost per pupils is more than twice as 


rh-school buildings are almost 


much. Ili 


invariably much more expensive per unit 
than grade buildings, also more elegant and 
ornate 

In the sm er comm ties tl elemen 
tary school actually suffers through an ex 
cessive proportion of the resources of the 


! ] ] } ] ] 
aistrict being devoted to high-school wor 


when perhaps no high-school work should 


be indulged in. This leads naturally to the 
question of the very sma h 1 sel ) i i 
r . ] } ; ; 
of providing high-school opportunities for 
the remote and isolated pupils 

How larce should a school dist: tor sys 
tem be before it indertakes h i-school 
work This Ss on ol uur most difficult 


problems Ni riy half the school hildren 


n the three st s liv districts without 
iny h h S hool \ I r il wi ‘ 

ounties t l 1s our r } rh 
S hool and one r 1 W riert 
schoo Vor 

It is the edu ol e who 

? rt} st pr hy bly ! 1, +} we) le 
I rth nd eS tO one hig S ools to 
all, and to bring hig! nstruction as 
l r aS Poss to a \ oul y 
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this is a perplexing task. The first aim is 
not so hard, and is by way of solution. The 
state of Washington has solved it; the state 
aids high schools financially and in return 
requires the high school receiving the aid to 
receive free of tuition any pupil in whose 
home district there is no aceredited high 
school Thus the boy or girl who finishes 
the elementary course in a rural school takes 
his choree of all the high schools of the state 
and enters with full rights and privileges 
Oregon has a much less complete solution 
in a law permitting counties to levy a 
county high-school] tax and pay the tuition 
of all high-school pupils, wherever they at- 
tend. Idaho has just passed a law requir 
ing districts which do not maintain a high 
school to pay tuition for their own pupils 
who wish to attend high school in another 
district 

But to bring the high school near, that is 
the impossible task. Yet experience shows 
that few children, comparatively, will travel 
any great distance from home to attend 
high school. Parents are unwilling to send 
their children of high-school age far away 
from homes. An excellent illustration of 
this is found in the attendance at state see 
ondary schools. Idaho has such a school, 
ealled the Academy of Idaho, at the chief 
center of population in the southeastern 
part of the state. This school has equip 
ment and resources beyond those of the best 
high schools, and lays special stress upon 
those vocational subjects which are so much 
desired by most parents. Yet what hap 
pens even in the counties immediately ad- 
jacent? The great majority of pupils who 
leave their home districts to attend high 
school go to the nearest high school. even 
when they must pay tuition, instead of 
voing a few miles further to the Academy, 
which is free. From four counties close to 
the Academy the following facts appear: 
36 pupils attend the Academy ; 245 go from 





high school at 


the county seat. <A striking additional 


their home districts to the 


fact is that 39 students from these counties 
attended the State University, traveling 
from 500 to 800 miles to reach it; that 1s 
actually more college students attended the 
distant university than did high-school pu- 
pils attend the near Academy 

Some of the attempts to meet the local 
needs are pathetie. A single teacher at 
tempts to give a full four-year high-school 
course, usually without any equipment 
worth mention, and often with the most 
meager training in any of the fourteen or 
fifteen subjects dealt with. Out of about 
20 high schools in Idaho reporting one, two 
or three years’ work, half have less than 
ten high-school pupils; about half have three 
teachers or less for all the grades taught 
In one case two teachers in grades seven to 
twelve, inclusive, had each 70 classes a week ! 
('nder such circumstances the instruction 
degenerates into mere worderam, frequently 
full of inaccuracy and totally lacking in 
that richness which is so essential to the sec 
ondary student. Yet the handful of older 
boys and girls would otherwise get no more 
instruction, in most eases. If they g 
pleasure and at least think they get 
profit out of a scraping of algebra and 
Latin and literature and science, it is not a 
comfortable thing to deny them the poor 
boon. 

Of course the real danger is easy to per 
ceive, and lies in the probability of neglect 
and damage to the elementary work. The 
fact is that we have here a problem that can 
be solved only by time and growth. For 
the present we are in an unhappy dilemma 
between efficiency and accessibility, between 


concentration and opportunity. 


Ill. THE TASK OF THE HIGH SCHOOL 
Why do people so greatly desire high 
schools for their children and their com- 


. 
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munities? What do they expect from the’ to it several vears ago by my experience 
schools? And are they getting it? with a chore boy. When I first knew him 

. Negatively it is quite settled in the west, he was absolutely satisfactory in this hum 
near as well as far, that it is not the first ble but important capacity, being 1 
duty of a high school to prepare for college. diligent and, within his boyish powers 
Positively, but rather vaguely, it is much competent. As he advanced in high school 
agreed that the school should prepare for he degenerated as a worker; hi st his 
life. This is a splendid general concept, dustry, was not to be depended upon, and 
where we can all meet; the big problem is became an expert in the gentle art of havin 
to translate the abstract phrase into a con- an excuse. He was a thoroughly good boy 
erete curriculum and method. through it all; no bad habits in the ordinar 

The desire for such a curriculum as this sense; but just ‘‘sort of worthless’’ in the 
is absolutely dominant in the west. Peo- capacity in which he had served so wi 
ple there have a pervading sense of work to Further be it noted, he still needed and 
be done and problems to be solved. Our wanted the money; and still further, h 
civilization is not yet high enough to permit had not gained any pract ympetence i! 
the luxury of drones. Indeed most of our any line to offset his loss in the one respect 
people must now and for a long time to I took on his younger brother who was still 
come earn a living by occupations that tend in the grammar schoo! 
more or less to calloused palms. It is true The trend in the curriculum is unmistak 
that a man is worth comparatively little able, and in the west, at least, shows yet no 
from the ears down; that is why high signsof change. Ten years ago agriculture 
schools are so much needed. But in anew was hardly known as a high-school subject 
country there is not much room for men Indeed its real rise has even a more recent 
who are worth nothing from the ears down, date. In 1908 one of my students in the 
no matter how highly cultivated they may University of Washington made a study 
be from the ears up. high schools. including data as to the eourses 
Hence, it is with no little anxiety that of study; I was astonished, in looking ove! 

one sees the stream of graduates, both from the report the other day, to find that agi 

: high school and from colleges, steadily flow eulture was not even mentioned. Now 

‘ ing into clerical and professional oceupa-_ the contrary, any high school in an agricu 
tions. It is notorious that even agrieul- tural region either has a course in agt 
tural graduates rarely get back actually to ture or has one planned, or has to exp 
the farm. They become teachers or go into and apologize. The most recent figures for 

government service. Idaho indicate that over 25 per f th 

) Is it possible that under all the deliber boys in high schools are studying agricu 
ate and systematie instruction and training ture, and over 50 per cent. of the girls 
of our high schools there is a more potent studying home economics 
though subtle power that destroys the in- Moreover, not only are vocat ! 1 
clination and willingness for labor? To be in the ascendant, but the practical and 
even more extreme, is a dominant habit of actual methods in those subjects are sought 
elean hands and stiff collars one of the un Book agriculture, taught 1 book farmer 
versal by-products of a high-school course’? will not go down with farm boys and will 


I confess that this is to me one of the crucial be only an exercise in formal disciy 


questions. I was jolted into new attention town boys. The teacher must have live 
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the praxis of his subject; the book must be 
supplemented by the laboratory and the ex- 
perimental plot; or rather the laboratory 
and farm must take precedence and the 
book become a side light—just what a book 
is intended to be in any practical art. 

Just here we meet the most formidable 
obstacle to real progress in vocational sub- 
jects, and in the northwest, especially in 
agriculture. The competent teacher is al- 
most impossible to get, and when you get 
him, the government or the agricultural 
college comes along and entices him away 
from you. Indeed the situation as to high- 
school teachers of agriculture is that of the 
Irishman who, after struggling vainly with 
his boot, sighed, ‘‘1’ll never get these boots 
on until I’ve worn them a time or two.”’ 
We can not get a supply of teachers until 
we have the subject well established in the 
schools so as to start a stream of high-school 
students trained in agriculture who will 
go on to college in large numbers and re- 
turn to teach in the schools. 

This difficulty in manning and organizing 
these new departments has proved a great 
obstacle to the extension of them through- 
out the schools. Added to this is of course 
the mighty force of custom and tradition. 
To many the distinguishing marks of a high 
school, without which it is not, are algebra, 
Latin, ancient history, and so on. Out on 
the prairies, in the woods, among the moun- 
tains, in mining and lumbering regions, 
there are scores of pitiful little schools 
marked by these branches. 

Idaho has a law providing for so-called 
rural high schools, which are granted spe- 
cial aid from the general school fund, and 
are required by law to give instruction in 
agriculture, home economics and manual 
training. Yet a recent inquiry showed 


that out of eighteen schools reported as 
rural high schools, all taught English and 
history; 17, algebra; 12, geometry; 10, 


Latin; 9, German; 7, agriculture ; 5, domes 
tie science; and only 3, manual training. 
(Quite as serious is the fact that only 6 had 
any course in natural science. 

A word in closing as to the cultural pos 
sibilities of this great vocational trend. We 
do not expect to lose culture in the search 
for the practical. First, our dominant oc- 
cupation is the most human of all callings 

farming. Then we are seeking the great 
cultural value of vocational studies. There 
is much hope and comfort in the words of 
so great an apostle of culture as Professor 
Walter Raleigh, of Oxford University : 


Agriculture and domestic science—are not poor 
or narrow studies. Who can be deeply versed in 
the tillage of the fields if he knows no botany, no 


chemistry, above all, no bacteriology?—The man 
agement of a home, again, is perhaps the oldest 
science in the word. These problems have been 
neglected because historians for the most part have 
lived in colleges, not in kitchens, and have served 
on juries, not in dairies 

A few days ago I dropped into a country 
high school in the midst of a rich agricul- 
tural region, and saw two things that point 
to part of the solution of the supposed—and 
sometimes real—conflict between culture 
and the practical. The first was a class e> 
ereise with the Babeock milk tester ; you 
have read Tyndall’s ‘‘Chemistry of a Can- 
dle’’; this was the chemistry, and the phys- 
ies, ay, and the economics and sociology of 
the Babcock tester; and one thought of the 
generous patriotism of the inventor, and 
saw a great study in morals also to be had. 

The other thing was the study of Profes- 


ce 


sor Carver’s book on ‘‘ Rural Economics”’ ; 
to my mind an epoch-marking work for edu- 
eation in all agricultural regions. Really, 
after the Bible, I know of no book more 
desirable in a high school—rural or city. 
Moreover the boys and girls had been en- 
couraged to do what the book intends them 
to do—make the text a starting-point from 


la 
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which to study the actual conditions and 
problems of their own community. 

That school is shedding a light upon the 
path which stretches out visibly before its 
students. It 
they are; no one need set any but natural 


is starting with them where 


and proper limits to the distance they may 
travel on the long road of science they have 
thus entered. Is it quite certain that the 
cultural studies, specially so-called, have 
really as sound and truly cultural a basis 
as have the natural and social sciences upon 
a broadly vocational content and motive? 
E. O. Sisson 


THE COLLEGE TEACHER’S FUNCTION 
—SOME WORTHY PLATITUDES 
RESTATED 
sociological 


the the 
teacher should combine in himself the two 


FROM standpoint 
moments in the social process, adaptation- 
control and stimulus to spontaneity and 
variation. In his control function he rep- 
resents society in its réle of selection, that 
process which has shifted the center of con- 
trol from without to within consciousness. 
Formerly the environment was conceived 
as controlling humanity; now humanity 
conceives itself as part of its own environ- 
ment and proposes to control it in its own 
interests and by its own methods. To ac- 
complish this, a long process of selecting 
and codifying, a necessary abstracting and 
formula*ing of race experience has been in- 
It is in this sense that the teacher 
is a force for control, that he enables the 


voked. 


individual to recapitulate his race and to 
adapt himself to his time and place in the 
But we can not stop here with mere 
There 


variation, to be 


world. 
control and recapitulation. is the 
complementary process, 
considered. It is not enough to teach or 
compel adaptation, that is, acting accord- 
ing to certain formulated laws of nature or 


There must be as well what we 


society. 


AND 


SOCIETY Q] 
may call for want of better terms a 


gin of refusal, the possibility of not acting 


or of acting in defiance of prescriptior 


Hence the teacher, as the vicar of society 
must teach with one breath orthodoxy and 
his whole work 


heresy. And throughout 


will of necessity occur a two-fold division 
for example, the commonplace 
into teaching and 
ing; of discipline into control and self-con 
trol. Acc 
rank of a given society, 
the 
emphasis be shifted from one to the other 
of these 


But suppose we 


an ilys a4 f 


instruction self-teach 


rding to the rm riod. place 
and according per 
haps to the age of learner will the 
elements 

apply these simple prin 
ciples to the average teacher in our coll ate 
tend to rather on mere 


Does he not insist 


recapitulation than variation? I mean 
forced recapitulation and not that re apit 
ulation by free imitation that marks chil 
dren. I once knew several scores of adol 


escents in an American boys’ club who in 
tated 
smallest details of his dress, in 
Rive Gaur he 


College students, too, indulge in such hero 


their clever leader down to th 
‘luding even 
a luxurious flowing neckti: 
worship. Such reeapitulations are ha 
But 


tions of thought and conduet ? 


less how about foreed re apitu 


Take for example the question of wha 


the student shall learn. Undoubtedly som: 
beginning ¢ f 
career. The 
going to hold the teache 
the what and 


The teacher is 


direction 
the 


how 


is necessary at the 


infant learner’s issue is, 
long are we 
responsible for selection in 
how of the pupil’s study? 


supposed to communicate society’s current 


notion of values, of what is most worth 
while in life. But if the child does not 
himself acquire the discrimination of 
values, teaching goes for naught. Sin, as 
Thomas Davidson declared, arises from 
false distribution of the affections. The 


student who has not learned to place his 
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own affections may go on sinning his own 
sins and his teacher’s into the bargain. <A 
child once remarked how convenient it 
was to have ‘‘ Moral’’ printed in Asop’s 
Fables, so that everybody might know what 
to skip. Training to skip must begin with 
a pupil’s first day in school. And it will 
become no small part of the college teach- 
er’s work to see that students actually have 
opportunity for learning this art of skip- 
ping 

But, you may say, this art of selection and 
skipping has been already overdone, and 
has landed us in the quagmire of the 
elective system. But is the elective system 
directly chargeable with the popularity 


of ‘‘snap courses,’’ with the lop-sidedness 
of the average college man’s program, 
with the production of ‘‘sublime medioc- 
rity’’? Isn’t the trouble rather with 
the failure to inspire a fine ‘* diserimina- 
tion of values’’? Freedom to select is es 
sential, but freedom to select the best is 
real liberty—thinking God’s_ thoughts 
Perhaps here is where our college teaching 
has jumped the track: in communicating 
or trying to communicate, knowledge in- 
stead of enthusiasms. ‘‘Please,’’ says our 
modern Oliver Twist, ‘‘a little less of en- 
eyelopedia and a little more of the divine 
fire.’’ 

This brings up the whole question of 
‘‘instruction.’’ Here of course we enter 
the main territory of the teacher, since 
education and instruction are usually con- 
ceived as synonymous. But are they really 
so? If so, why should Jules Ferry have 
eried out constantly to his teachers ‘‘Soyez 
des édueateurs!’’ We must agree that edu- 
eation not formal instruction is the teach- 
er’s business. He is concerned with the 
whole man, not just with the parts of him 
which are supposed to soak in grammatical 
knowledge or historical knowledge or 
mathematical knowledge, or mere knowl- 


edge of whatever sort. How absurd, then, 
the old simile of the vintner who has so 
many barrels of wine which he must get 
somehow or other into a certain number of 
empty bottles within a certain time. Yet, 
whether we like the figure or no, this con- 
ception of teaching has been the predom- 
inant one, and still holds sway in spite of 
repeated attack; and, wonder of wonders 
seems most impregnably intrenched in our 
colleges. We still tacitly accept Comenius’s 
answer to his self-propounded question, 
what is it to teach? ‘* To make another 
learn and know what the teacher already 
knows.’’ Had not the worthy bishop's 
practice somewhat given the lie to his theory 
he would stand condemned in advance. 
Yet I am not so sure that the majority of 
our college instructors would vote Come- 
nius’s doctrine to the index or the pillory! 

It is idle to talk of the teacher as a dis 
penser of information-pap. It is just this 
sort of ‘‘ canned education,’’ however, that 
experts on scientific management would 
fasten upon us, as easier to standardize 
check up, and keep tab on. Away with it! 
Ruskin was for once entirely correct when 
he eried ‘‘You do not educate a man by 
telling him what he knew not, but by 
making him what he was not.’’ But 
making a man is a reciprocal process, an 
adventure in spiritual cooperation which 
both maker and made share: for education 
is a process of integration not aceumula- 
tion. More than thirty years ago W. K. 
Clifford wrote in his essay on ‘‘Conditions 
of Mental Development’’: ‘‘the development 
of an organism proceeds from its activities 
rather than its passivities.’’ How many 
college class rooms would aecept this 
maxim in any but an ironic sense? Ac- 
eumulation in tissue means fat and even 
fatty degeneration. So with mind. It is 
not a warehouse, but a laboratory or work- 


shop; not a place where things are deposited 


. 
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for safe keeping, but where things are made 
and done. Does this seem commonplace ? 
Of course it is, but educators are constantly 
mortified and even astounded to find their 
‘* commonplaces ’’ sounding extraordinary 
and revolutionary to the ears of the rank 
and file of teachers and public. 

Must we go so far in the other direction 
as to insist that teaching shall create 
brains? Brains are not mere brain, but 
also habits of thinking. They are not 
simply a white pulp which oozes out of the 
skull under sudden pressure. Like any- 
thing else they have meaning only through 
activity. Tlence it is part of the teacher’s 
business to make brains, actually to 
make them. Mr. Arehdall Reid main- 
tains that when teachers exclaim ‘‘that they 
are able to supply their pupils with knowl 
edge but not with brains, that they condemn 
their own methods.’’ With all due re 
spect to those psychologists who pretend 
that brain is brain, a fixed quantity, given 
onee for all, I contend that if feeding 
sheep’s thyroid to a mental defective will 
develop his brain, at least as much might be 
expected if presumably normal students 
were encouraged to lay hold of a few more 
stimulating ideas. 

But how shall we proceed to this making 
of brains? We are sure of one thing at 
least, namely, that the lecture method will 
never do it. There is no surer way of 
‘murdering mind’ than this abominable 
marriage of lecture and formal ‘‘quiz.’’ 
William James used to insinuate that some 
folks are old fogies at twenty-five. They 
probably become case-hardened through 
just this formalistie notion of education. 
The great danger of the formal lecture is 
its ossifying effect on the instructor. It 
is much easier to agonize and burn mid- 
night oil for a few months to get one’s 
lecture notes in book shape once for all 


than to work along from day to day 
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ereating and re-creating one’s folio I once 
tried a course g 


fessor of sociology at a German universit 


riven by an honorary pr 


The ‘‘course’’ consisted in literal dictatio: 
phrase by phrase, from a greasy poe 
manuscript. Seratch, seratch, went a | 
dred pens— pause —scratch,  seratch 
pause, and so on to the end of the hou 
An oceasional bit of impromptu exegesis 
lightened for a few seconds the gloom of the 
dreary performance. The trouble was that 
Herr X. had stopped growing for this par 
ticular work long ago, when, in his inspired 
youth among the Alps, he had composed 
the book which he now goes on repeating 
year by vear. 

The lecture sins because it is un fai 
compli, an attempt to adapt once for all to 
an environment that is ever on the move 
No matter how many slight alterations the 
hook suffers, it still bears its Procustean 
mark. The poorest sort of a text is better 
than ordinarily good lecturing, if for no 
other reason than this, that it gives to both 
instructor and students the opportunity to 
exercise their critical faculties. Only the 
unusual instructor is big enough to see over 


his own book sufficiently to eriticize it: and 


‘ 


perhaps the student who would venture to 
eriticize under such circumstances is st 
more a rara avis. Further, note-taking 
usually means either poor notes or poor 
thinking It is like iV TO develop ( ther 1 
vague sense of providence (the other fel 
low’s notes) or a slavish and meticulous 
habit of dependence on verbalism. Note 

taking is a special art, and if it is to ber 

tained at all, students should be trained 
specially in the art. Yet such training 
must keep in mind constantly the fact that 
the student is not a phonograph but a 
rétort. Of course I do not mean tos iV that 
the lecture has no place whatever in college 
teaching. It is valuable, unmistakably 


valuable, as a method of introducing, sum- 


a 
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marizing or outlining a subject, or of pre- 
senting new scientific truth not otherwise 
accessible. I am simply protesting against 
its abuse. 

But we are told that the modern college 
teacher must produce books. Neglecting 
for the time the results of such a notion in 
a sort of ‘‘hypertrophy of scholarship,’’ we 
grant that it is well to stimulate research, 
and to separate the investigator from the 
teacher. Let us be frank, however, in this 
division of labor; or at least let us not con- 
fuse our book-making with our teaching. 
A friend recently called one of his students 
to account for his poor work. The student 
excused himself on the grounds that the 
teacher under whom he did his preparatory 
work ‘‘was writing a book.’’ What a trav- 
esty on learning, if in our zeal for research, 
the student be unfitted to use or appreciate 
the results of our searching! 

There is a movement in certain quarters 
to restrict the use of the seminar within the 
the graduate school of the university. 
This indeed was the upshot of some of the 
papers presented at a meeting of economics 
teachers not long ago. A fine showing for 
future students of economies—strikingly 
reminiscent of the farmer who would teach 
his horse to get along without hay! Why 
should the graduate student who has been 
forced to the nursing bottle during four 
years of college work be compelled to give 
up another year or two of precious time 
weaning himself? No, eliminate if you will 
the name seminar from college, from high 
school, from primary school, but keep and 
develop the principle. There is no sound 
reason why the child in the first day of his 
receiving class or the freshman from his 
first college period should not only be en- 
couraged but compelled to use the seminar 
method. 

Instead of so many faculty meetings to 


decide on prerequisites, new courses, cred- 


its, discipline, probations, dismissals and a 
dozen other routine matters, why not an 
occasional meeting to learn how to teach 
the art of study ? Most colleges impose cer- 
tain eourses in physical culture. Why 
should not every college require of every 
freshman, as the prerequisite to all his other 
work, a course (not of lectures) in learning 
how to study? 

To be sure one of the first fruits of such 
a course would be the budding and flower- 
ing of student criticism. For a sound 
method of study involves private judgment 
and the eritical attitude. How far is it 
wise or safe or right to foster the critical 
faculty in students? How far shall papal 
infallibility surround the teacher? How 
far is it safe for him to appear human be- 
fore his class? Is it ever wise for him to 
say frankly ‘‘I don’t know’’? How far 
must he resort to bluff to maintain his dig- 
nity and authority? Is it indeed necessary 
to resort to blustering and subterfuge to 
maintain one’s prestige? ‘‘Don’t admit a 
mistake ; cover up your tracks!’’ once upon 
a time advised a Rhodes scholar now teach- 
ing in this country (and fortunately bely- 
ing his theory in his praetise). Another 
esteemed friend gave me this sage bit of 
counsel: ‘‘If a student catches you in class, 
tell him the question is very profound and 
would require more discussion than the 
patience of the class would allow; but that 
you will be glad to go into the matter with 
him after class; then you have him alone 
and can bluff him out!’’ Such notions are 
of course pure survivals of primitive au- 
tocracy. Thekingeandonowrong! Both 
king and teacher retain certain marks of 
their ancient fetish and medicine-man days. 
The code of Manu prescribed (as did the 
ancient laws of Ireland) that one’s teacher, 
one’s spiritual master, should be treated 
like a parent: ‘‘A teacher is the image of 


the divine being.”’ But it was this very 
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investiture of the teacher with sacredness, 
which, combined with the absolute preserip- 
tions of the code itself, taught the Hindus 
their extreme reverence for authority and 
the fixed order, and fastened them in a 
mould of adamant. I am afraid we can 
only solve this question pragmatically, 
using the best common sense of our day 
and generation. If the teaching office will 
base itself upon an authority of merit and 
inspiration there is no danger of developing 
conceited prigs or a generation of student 
Sophists. To the contrary, we should have 
a generation of students trained to criticize 
1. €., to evaluate to ‘‘boil every chanee 
in their own pots.”’ 
ro on then offering students 


Shall we 
the nursing bottle? Shall we still work 
on the stupid and dangerous prineiple that 
education is a gift, when really it is an 
exchange? Does anybody eall a quiz or an 
examination paper an ‘‘exchange’’ for a 
lecture or an elaborate piece of research? 
Modern combat tends more and more to 
become a_ struggle between ideas, th 
gruesome history of the past bloody months 
to the contrary notwithstanding. We must, 
if we would develop sturdy fighters, give 
our students every chance to fight back 
When I insist on the exile of the lecture, it 
is by no means to turn the class room into 
a debating society with mob-ocracy. The 
class room must be a round table and not 
an audience chamber. Isn’t it the raised 
platform and the pulpit that sends so much 
preaching wide of the mark? Isn’t it the 
free exchange of the prayer meeting that 
makes it often a superior means of grace? 
When shall we college instructors cease 
emasculating ourselves into a sort of Diana 
of the Hundred Breasts and begin to pre- 
side merely at a feast which is a feast be- 


cause we and our students contribute each 


of our best to it? 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


ARTHUR J. Topp 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
NATIONAL CHILD LABOR CONFERENCI 
By invitation of the Asheville CN, ( Board 


of Trade and the North Carolina ¢ 1] 
(Committee t l | 1 

ll! be held in As! le, Februar s to f 
The } ram for tl ect t 
plete but many pr ent s} 
ready promised t r re D 
Felix Adler, of the Et | Culture S t 


tional Association for the Prevention « 
Puberculk : Lillian D. Wald, head of tl 
Nurse Settlement. New York: Florence 
Kelley, secretary of the National Consumers’ 


t taff of the Nat 1 Child I r Con 
tte Phe eral t for t i 
S rding Ame ( ld | nd sm 
cial attention ll be en to the Keating 
Owen federal child labor bill wl just 
heen referred by Speaker Clark to the Hous 
Committee on Labor. | 1 child labor prob 
lems will be studiec d there will be discus 
sions of the effect of child labor health, 
edueation and d tr d I lards of 
ctory inspecti lo make t 8 
f wide interest the Nat il ¢ 1 Labor 


(Committee has invited all state health, factor 
nspection and school officers to attend and has 


sked the governor of each state t d five 


GRADUATES OF THE UNIVERSITY 


INGTON 

ONE THIRD of the students w \ve grad 
uated from the Univer f W net 
since 1876 are devot their | te ng 
The ealling of ne-m 

nterests of the women, | 1 only half 
s manv as the field of ed tands 
second. These figures are dr from a com 
pilation of the vocations of Recorder 
Kk. N. Stone. 

The graduate during t -vear period 
have numbered 2,461. Of the t high-school] 


teaching forces have absorl 


\ 
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schools 260 and universities 82. Forty-seven 
are superintend nts or principals rf schools, 24 
are library assistants, four are _ physical 
directors, three are supervisors and two are 
county superintendents. 


Those engaged in “ home-making” num- 


ber 471, they are nearly equalled by bar 
risters. The statistics show that 339 hav 
been admitted to the bar and are practising 


law now, 

Engineers rank fourth, with a total of 270. 
Electrical and civil engineers are running 
abreast, there being 76 of the former and 75 
of the latter among the university graduates. 
The college of mines has 44 graduates in the 
field, though like all the other colleges it has 
a large representation among professional 
men who studied at the university but did not 
take degrees. 

The other 75 graduates in engineering are, 
variously, assayers, chemical engineers, con- 
sulting engineers, draftsmen, highway and 
railway engineers, mechanical engineers, min- 
ing engineers, surveyors and city or county 
engineers. 

Pharmacists who have earned diplomas at 
Washington number 157, four other graduates 
of the college of pharmacy being bacteriol- 
ogists. 

One hundred and nineteen graduates have 
gone into business of one kind or another; 25 
are farmers, ranchers, horticulturists or dairy- 
men; nine are chemists; 21 are architects, land- 
seape architects, artists or musicians; 38 are 
lumbermen or members of the Canadian and 
United States forest service; 40, excluding 
foresters, are in government service; 33 fol- 
low literary and newspaper work; 38 are 
dentists, nurses or physicians and surgeons and 
21 are in religious and social work. The oceu- 


pations of 66 are not listed. 


THE WORK OF THE BUREAU OF EDUCATION 

Secretary LANE in his annual report makes 
a brief statement of the things done in the 
Department of the Interior during the past 
year. Of the Bureau of Education he reports: 


1. Inspected the work of 35 universities 


and colleges in North Carolina and Oregon at 


the request of the state supe rintendents of 
public instruction of those states; made a pre- 
liminary survey of higher institutions in the 
state of Washingt 


the eligibility of 402 universities, co 


+ 


rendered decisions as 
lleges and 
schools for inclusion in the list of institutions 
to be accredited by the United States Military 
Academy. 

2. Completed a digest of all the school laws 
of all the states. 

3. Assisted committees of state legislatures 
in the preparation of proposed educational 
legislation; assisted in a survey of normal 
schools in Alabama. 

4. Established a division of school and home 
gardening for the promotion of home garden 
ing under the direction of the school. The 
plan advocated by the bureau has already been 
adopted by more than 100 superintendents. 

5. Established a division of industrial edu- 
cation, with one specialist in industrial edu- 
cation and two specialists in home economics, 
for the promotion and investigation of various 
types of vocational education. 

6. Completed the field work in the study of 
575 schools for negroes. 

7. Made studies of the provisions existing in 
various localities for the education of adult 
immigrants and assisted education officers in 
such localities in preparing plans for the elimi- 
nation of illiteracy. 

8. Prepared home reading courses for dis- 
tribution to interested persons. 

9. Prepared and put into operation a code 
of regulations for the self-government of the 
colony of natives at Metlakahtla, Alaska; pro- 
cured the setting aside of two additional tracts 
of land as reservations for the natives of 
Alaska, one on the Kobuk River and another 
on Cook Inlet in southwestern Alaska; estab- 
lished two additional herds of reindeer, one at 
Atka and another on Annette Island. 


ECONOMIES IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF NEW 
YORK CITY 

THE special committee on economy of the 

New York City Board of Education has re- 

ported to the board that the appropriation of 


the general school fund for 1916 ($33,555,641) 
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een all wed by th Board of Estimat: l t the ! fs 


had | 
id Apportionment in a lump sum, and that it Tange 
is entirely within the discretion of the Board . 


of Education to determine how it shall be ex 


pended. Up to this time the special committ = : 
had not taken up the special school fund, ~ 

hich, with the exception ot the items for pe , 
sonal service, had been appropriated in six 
lump sums, one for each borough and one for +; her sha 


all boroughs, as pr vided by the charter At t ¢ 





the request of the committee, the director of the « 
reference and research had prepared a stat ceed 8 f 
ment setting forth the results of the comm ! s ‘ 
tee’s deliberations, as follows: et 
. . 
Estimate Pre 
sented to Board t r é { ) i 
f Eesti ste and Revised 
Apportionment I 4 vik ‘ I 
Day elemen \ ois $26,545,129 $25,655,2 nade ere! 
Dav high schools >. 68.942 S&Q ; f 
raining schools for t e { | t I ’ 
ers 0,704 297 484 ns f S ¢ 
V o¢atior ai ) 66.916 "04.9 016 « Kee f 
} irental ar l tr il 07 for the ‘ ; 
. schools 6.721 5.8 first ass t 
: 
Genera proftessiona ) ber of 1} 3 f i 
trol 243,75 242.2 ‘ . t « 
Specih profess oO for fa 
trol 19.615 sf That f lé | | ri 
Attendance oflicers 280,072 199,07 ence to the mine : ft, at tre 
Part-time econtinuati and Si : - snended or - ’, 
cooperative classe 65.334 59.074 and the rate of . ‘ fixed at $ . 
Evening schools 050,409 788,48 That ¢ Boa of Sune ent 
Vacatior ind I eatio . } e nosit -s ‘ 
activities U.6495 
he ‘ f t i r 
Lecturers’ fees 65.000 35.0 el acai in til ae tote oct Fy 
) at ce} S ©°o4 O40 4 - 
( rporate 224.94 224 1é 
Vacation pay per r — 
employees aw UU 22,0 
Amount necessary Tor 
. T i t ‘ 
emergencies and 
mav he p } vi¢ 
tingencies ime = 
$35.175.277 ¢ Re 
Pha " 
t { \ y the 
Amour “ _ mined by e « } 
Board of Estimate and F 
! t 


Apportionment = 999,64 xpense ft e Board of | 
Deficit $0: That, unless f 
Among the recommendations intended to termined. vacat 


reduce the « xpenses are the following: evening playgrour eve ! ‘ 


That the Board of Superintendents shall ar and baths 
range for the assignment to vacancies in the grades expense to the B I 
in the elementary schools of not less thar 00 That subs 
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mate submitted herewith for pay at s 
rates 

That there be elimi: ited from t estimate fo 
the Parental School (a) one new asked 
for 1916: (6) that there be a red tion of $10,300 
in the items entitled ‘‘ Gene Professional Con 


trol’’ and ‘‘Specifie Professional Control’’; (¢ 


that the sum of $81,000 asked fo l il at 
tendance ofticers be eliminated; (d) that the sun 
requested for ‘‘Part-Time Continuation and Co 
operative Classes be reduced by $6,260; and (¢ 
that the ar nt reque | to | t ers’ Fees 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 
Dr. A. 


sity of Missouri, has been appointed orator of 


Ross Hin, preside nt of the Univer- 


the 1916 commencement of the University of 
Michigan. 

Dr. Joun P. Garper was reelected superin 
tendent of Philade Iphia at 


the annual meeting of the board of education 


schools of 


publie 


on January 3. 


Dr. KATHARINE Bement Davis has resigned 
as the head of the 
of New York City 


Mayor Mitchel as chairman of the new Parole 


Department of Correction 
to accept appointment by 
Commission. This commission was established 
by the Board of Estimate under a law enacted 
in 1915, 
length of imprisonment of persons sentenced 
to the New York City reformatory and to th: 
New 


two 


and is empowered to determine the 


penitentiary and of about 
committed to the work 


York County 
thirds of 


house. 


those 


Proressor Henry A. Perkins, of the depart- 
ment of physics, is acting president of Trinity 
College absence of Presid nt 


Luther. 


during the 


Georce Lincotn Burr, professor of medieval 
history in Cornell University, elected 
president of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation at the annual meeting of the associa- 
tion in Washington. He succeeded Professor 
H. Morse Stevens, of the University of Cali- 


fornia. 


was 


Ar its annual meeting held in Washington, 
of Yale University, 


Professor Irving Fisher, 
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was elected presi 
ciation for Labor Legislation 

In Medford, M ss., the se 
has organized with Professor 
Phelan, of the Massacl 


lechnology, as chairman. 


ymmittee 
Joseph W 
Institute of 


] 
LOO! te 


usetts 


Dr. Linuien J. Martin, professor of psycho] 
t '. 


at Stanford University, has been appointed 


head of the department of psychology, suc- 


ceeding Dr. Frank Angel, who has resigned 
to take charge of the Belgian relief work in 


| mndon and has sailed for the war zone, 


Mr. Grorce L. Fawcett, from 1908 until 


last February the plant pathologist at the 
Porto Rico Experiment Station at Mayaguez, 
ind since that time occupying a similar posi- 
tion at the Experiment Station in Tucuman, 
professor of 


\rgentina, has been appointed 


bacteriology at the University 


mycology and 
of Tucuman. 

Dr. Merritt C. Fernavp, the first 
faculty of Maine, 
president of that institution and emeritus pro- 


Me., on 


member 


f the of University 1 former 
fessor of philosophy, died in Orono 
January 8, aged seventy-eight years. 


FreperiIcK W. Gruse, who for more than 
twenty years was professor of languages at the 
Boys’ High School, Brooklyn, died at his hom« 
in East Meadow Brook, on January 10. He 


was born in Germany in 1840. 

Ernst Sieper, professor of English philol- 
ogy at the University of Munich, has died, 
aged fifty-two years. 


Tue Stanford University Medical School 
announces the thirty-fourth course of Popular 
Medical Lectures to be 


alternate Friday evenings as follows: 


given in Lane Hall on 


January 14. is led il Research and Its Rela 


tion to General Medicine,’’ by Dr. George H 

Wh pple, director of the H oper Fo 
Medical Research, 
January 28. ‘‘The E 


Murray S. Wildman, Ph.D., 


indation for 


nomi 


ease, by 
if economics. 
‘*Disease Carriers,’’ 


by Dr. W. 
Board of 


February 11. 


4. Sawyer, secretary, California State 


Health. 
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e Comn George B. Somers 
March I ymot Ilea ind D 
ease,’’ | Dr. W YS er 


Tue Supreme Court of the District of C 
lumbia has handed down a decision to the 


effect that women 


Washington may marry and still retain their 


positions. The decision was in 
Mrs. Gladys Aline Str 
granted a writ of mandamus compelling th 
education to reinstate her as a teacher 
forced by Rule 45 to 
rm June 15, 1915 
This rule automatically discharged a 


board of 


which position she was 

vacate following her marriage 
woman 
The court set aside 


teach r when she married. 


the regulation as unfair and discriminatory. 


Dr. Owen L. Sunn has been 
ol of 
sity of Pennsylvania, the thirteenth session of 
which will be held from July 10 to August 19, 
1916. The department of the 
university addition to an extended list 
of lecture 


of educational problems, offer opportunity for 


ay poll ted 


director of the summer sch the Univer- 


edueation of 
will, in 

: ; - 
courses, covering the various fields 
the observation of practical demonstrations i) 
model high school 
school, comprised of eight grades and kinder- 


teaching. A and grad 
will be conducted by teachers selected 
the best school the 


country. The department of psychology will, 


garten, 
to represent systems of 
in addition to work in general psychology, con- 
duct a special school; opportunity will thus be 
given to study the methods of training back- 
In addition to 
education and psychology, the following d 

offer 


anthropology, architecture, bacteriology, bot- 


ward and abnormal children. 


partments of instruction will courses : 
any, chemistry, economics, finance and comi- 
French, geography, German, histor 
Latin, phil 


ophy, physical ed ication, physics, sociolog 


merce, 
Italian, mathematics, music, 
Spanish and zoology. 

A FURTHER development of Western Reserve 
University will be made possible through the 
tract of land immedi- 
Adelbert College cam- 


acquisition of a large 


ately adjacent to the 
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t 515 feet ! 1A 

homestead at the eC} | \ 

Adelbert Road, is 1,500 f d 

tains twelve acres. 1 ) \ 

Reserve Univ 1 | y 

‘ t. by the ne r } ! 

Col ious Tro! | rn | 
f the } t my} Ad ( 

the corner Ford D 

The enlarged « nus rf 
res. Thi t paid — 

made pul | tar 

ert is * O.O00) ? | 

that the details 1 rl 


erty have not been completed but that M1 


Charles Allerton Coolidge, of Bo 


of the Harvard Med 1S 1 the Hla 
vard Freshn Dor tor 1 Mr Abrar 
Garfield, of Cleveland, have } ved 


prepare preliminary 
posed buildings landsea 
plan has been prepared by Mr. Warren M 
Bost 


ning, of 


JuUDGI 
in the Circuit Court to t! fect that 


Miss Mary Ie Grarrett } d ly i life t 


under the will of her father, John W. Garret 
in three pieces of property, her tit] wl 
was contested after her death. Miss Garrett 
bequeathed the ld family ma n Bal 
more and two country estates partly to | 
friend, Miss Carey Thomas, pri lent of Br 
Mawr College, and partly to Jol 1] 
University 

Mrs. Russevit Sacer plans to found ra 
of the Emma Willard S Ir 
domestic and ndustrial art It 
tablished upon ft te of the former | 
male Seminary, ‘ tt led 
and is to be known as the R : School 
of Practical Art. For 1} t M S 
will give $250,000 | 
young wom 
arts similar to tho taught at tl Pratt In 
stitute in Brookly ind Simi ( ege of 
Boston. The build for 1 by the 
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mma Willard School will be occupied, Mr 
Sage’s gifts having recently made possible the 
erection of new Emma Willard School build- 
ings. 

Dr. Joun Batcom Suaw, the 
of Elmira College, has 
alumne the gift of a new building to the col- 


new president 


announced to the 


lege and another contribution which will make 
possible the build 


Shaw is placing before the gradu- 


erection of a second new 
ing. Dr. 
ates the plan of building a cloister connecting 
the new dining hall with the main building, 
MacKenzie, 


which will be a memorial to Dr. 


the late president. 


DurinG the holidays and immediately pre 
ceding them many entertainments were given 
in various parts of the consisting of 


slide 


Pennsylvania and moving picture films of uni- 


country, 


lantern lectures on the University of 


versity life, furnished by the recorder’s office. 
Many of these were given in the local high 
schools, and were attended by hundreds of 
high-school pupils and members of their fam 
ilies. 

Papers have been signed whereby the state 
of Pennsylvania has secured the stock of the 
Slippery Rock State Normal School. 
is the 
schools of the state with negotiations pend 


It now 
owner of six of the thirteen normal 
ing for purchase of others. 

PRESIDENT J. Warrant CASTLEMAN, of the 
Board of 


that eight 


Rochester Edueation, has recom 


mended new school buildings be 


erected in the immediate future. In some of 


the most modern grammar-school buildings 
pupils attend school only on half time; and 
the congestion in the high schools has becom 
very serious. 


health of New York 


City, in cooperation with the city superintend 


THe department of 


ent of schools, has devised a plan by which 
teachers suspected of having tuberculosis will 
be examined by physicians of the department 
of health. 


to report teachers who are in such physical 


Principals of schools are requested 


condition as to be unable properly to do their 
work and whom there is reason to regard as 
woman 


probable subjects of tuberculosis. <A 
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physician will be detailed to examine women 
teachers if they so desire. 


AN organization meeting of the trustees 
ind faculty committees on the plan and scope 
f the semi-centennial celebration in 1918 of 
Cornell University has been held in New York 
City. The two bodies were merged in a joint 
committee, of which Colonel Henry W. Sackett 
was made chairman and Professor C. H. Hull 
vice-chairman. An executive committee was 
named, consisting of Messrs. Sackett and Hull, 
President Schurman, Judge Cuthbert W. 
Pound, Mr. R. H. Treman and Dean A. W 
Smith. H. W. Peters was appointed secre 
tary. To that committee was referred the gen 
eral plan of the celebration. It was decided 
that President White should be 


address 


requested to 


prepare an for deliver) on the oecea 


sion of the semi-centennial, but no further 


announcement was made as to the nature of 
the exercises to be held. 


GENERAL P. Exias CAuies, military governor 
of Sonora, is preparing to establish school and 
throughout the _ state, 
those of California. R. E. 


tac to gov- 


sanitary systems 


modeled 


Denegri, consul general of the d: 


after 


ernment at San Francisco, who recently con- 


ferred with Carranza leaders, has consulted 


members of the faculty of the University 


of California, it was said, and instructors 
probably will be designated by the university 
within a short time to visit Sonora to organize 
the schools. 


CLASSIFICATION of the dental colleges of the 
United 
been found successful by the American Med 
ical 
will be completed by the Dental Educational 


Council of America at its annual meeting in 


States along the lines which have 


Association in grading medical schools, 


Louisville, Ky., next July. This has been an- 
nounced by Dean Henry L. Banzhaf, of Mar- 
quette University College of Dentistry and 
secretary of the council, who with Dr. Georg: 
N. West, Chicago, Dr. H. E. Friesell, Pitts- 
burgh, and others, has been inspecting the 
fifty-two dental colleges in the country for the 


purpose of grading them. During the last two 
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west and middle west 
At the 


last meeting of the council a report was sub 


months colleges in the 


have been inspected by the committee. 


mitted on the standing of the colleges of the 
south. The inspection of the eastern colleges 


will begin on April 1, in order to have the 
complete report ready for the annual meeting. 
At that meeting also a curriculum for the four- 
year course in dentistry, which will be adopted 
in all colleges in 1917, will be submitted to the 
council. 

New York 
the difficulty of 
sand students who are registered for courses in 
the the 
Washington square, and the additional influx 


UNIVERSITY is confronted wit} 


accommodating the six thou 


downtown division of university at 
of students that is expected with the beginning 
of the second half 


led the university authorities to lease a see 


of the academic year has 


tion of a ten-story building on Waverly place. 
The space in the new quarters will be altered 


for classrooms. 


to establish a school of com 


is now before thi 


A RESOLUTION 
merce at Cornell University 
board of trustees. It was introduced at the 
board and was referred to 


Du Pratt White ’90 


last meeting of the 
a committee of which J 
is the chairman. 


A NEW postgraduate course in publie health 
and sanitation has been incorporated in the 
courses of study of the Ohio State University. 
The aim of the study is to prepare young men 
for public-health work in Ohio 


and women 


and elsewhere; to fit them to occupy positions 
as health officers, members of boards of health, 
secretaries, agents, or inspectors of health 
organizations, either official or voluntary. To 
do this, 


sanitary knowledge by instruction in the labo- 


it is planned to give a groundwork of 


ratories and by lectures. 


at the 


began on January 3 


THE eight weeks agricultural course 
Ohio State 


and continues until 


University 


) 


February 25. Over 300 
men and women have been added to the stu- 
dent body, enrolled in this course. Instruction 
in the following 10 subjects will be given, the 
student being allowed to choose any five: Live- 


farm stocks, 


stock raising, judging livestock, 
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oil fertility ar! machiner dair o 
horticulture gardening, veterinary medicin 
and poultry raising. Most of the wor l be 
in the form of demonstrations and laborators 
experiments One of the features f the 
course is daily 4 clock leetur t w 

prominent men will speak on top concerned 


with agriculture. 


Movine pictures showing the actual 


facture of tools, which are to be a feature of 
the regular course of instruction at the Bost 
High School of Commerce, | e be show 
for the first time to the entire student bod 
The pictures, consist of f reels of fil 
loaned by the Bureau of ¢ mereial FE 
nomics at Washington, dem trated the var 
ous processes in the manufacture of micron 


eters, calipers an 


factory of a 


turing concern. The moving-picture machin 
is a part of the school equip t recent] 
furnished by the school cor tte It is 
planned to show weekly reels « ting 
mercial and manufacturing enterpr 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 


AS TO DOCTORS OF PHILOSOPHY 
Tue strictures of Mr. Holliday in number 48 
of ScHOOL AND Society on the degree of doctor 


of philosophy as granted at the present tin 


are just and judicious. If he does not speal 
is one having authority he at least speaks a 
one having knowledge. More than three de 
cades ago I had reached the same conclusio 


and the evidence I have since accumula 


hardened my conclusion 


cently numerous protests have been voiced 

Germany against the method in v ie in that 
country. About d n vears a | , 

acquainted with a Ph.D. of Halle, although a 
native of Berlin He declared t hardly 
one thesis in a hundred w r ting 
So thoroughly dissat dw vn 
that during my four vear t vith 
him he never mentioned it t Prof r 
Sweet, in his “ Practical Stud ee 
tells us how many of these thes re com 


pose d or compile d 
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A good deal of iS gran liloque ntly call 
Original resear« s purely mechanical work, re 
quiring almost less originality than the routine of 
a bank eler} The researcher looks thr rh 
catalogue im Scr , and find say a °* Tre 
tise ol! seve Dead] Sins I Ker 
diate ot hit tee 1 centu r fragment of 
1 trar itio ot I’ re ro f of The 
Adver es of Sir A I the Green Lad 
whiel Ss | fesso! ‘ + e! t 
publi he ] Our stu le ee nies ‘ the heln of 1 
facsimile of the hand ot inus 
translates it w he Lat r Fre 
original, and the p ‘ th a gl 
sary and introduction, two thirds of whi Ss per 
haps written by } professor On the stre 
of this original researt he is then himself 


made a professor—a professor who never in the 
course of a long and bor Ss ireer si s t 
slightest glimmering of original 

In the scene between Mephistopheles and 


the student Goethe ridicules this sort of ped- 
antry. The learner is to make sure that the 
teacher never says anything not found in the 


The English 


education are 


and French 


often 


book. systems of 


higher stigmatized as 
being no system at all. We are assured that 
under it 
Yet it is 
tribunal 


such results as were achieved were 
entirely due to personal initiative. 
doubtful 


would find two scientists whose rank would be 


whether an international 


equal to that of Darwin and Pasteur. For al- 
though what is usually ealled Darwinism is to 
a considerable extent based on hypotheses for- 
mulated by Maupertuis, and St. 
Hilaire, it was the Englishman who placed the 
foundation. 
and thinkers of 


nineteenth 


Lamarck 
theory on a scientific 
the rreat 
eighteenth 


evolution 
Moreover, writers 
Germany of the and 
centuries were not specialists in the modern 
Lessing, Schiller, Goethe, Kant, Hegel, 
Schelling, Fichte, Niebuhr, Mommsen, Ranke 


and others were men of extensive attainments. 


sense. 


Those of them who occupied university chairs 
lectured on a number of subjects that had 
little direct connection with those on which 


their fame chiefly rests. Our modern system 


of granting degrees is admirably calculated to 
give to mediocrity un undue sense of its impor- 


Many a young man has become so in- 


tance. 
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thought of his own greatness 


a successful thesis that 


flated with the 
in having constructed 
it remains his only achievement. 

Among the candidates for the professorship 
of English literature in the college with which 
then co 


claims I particularly r 


I was nnected were two men whose 
of them had 
received the degree of doctor of philosophy at 
Municl 
Arthurian legend. He was so pro 
} that he 

other candidate to apply against 
him. The other had studied English philology 


at Berlin, but had not taken a dk rres I told 


1 


for a dissertation on some phase of the 
id of this 
seemed to think it 


achievement use- 


less for a ny 


both that I could not see that their studies had 
much bearing on the duties which they would 
that philology was not 
literature, and that Germanys ardly the 
English. The second 


and proved to be 


be expected to pe rform;: 
was | 
land in which to study 
| 


enosen 


man was eventually 
a successful teacher. He has besides written 
three or four books that are worth while. Of 
1 word since, 
Doubt- 


his degree 


the othe r man I have not heard : 
nor have I seen a line from his pen. 
the thesis that 


brought glory enough to last him for the re- 
It is not « 


won for him 


less 
mainder of his life. asy to imagine 
a greater absurdity than to identify philology 
The latter is synthetic, the 


with literature. 


former purely analytic. Hardly anybody now 
uses the term philology in the comprehensive 


sense given to it by August Boeckh and ac- 


cepted by his immediate disciples. It em- 
braced too much for the present-day wor- 
shipers of trifles. It is, however, not neces- 


sary that a doctor of philosophy should be an 
ignoramus. For one thing it is too easily ob- 
tained. Three years are usually assumed to 
be necessary to reach the goal, when in fact 
hardly two are taken up with actual work. 
Let us suppose that our candidate undertakes 
the preparation of a thesis on the “ Indebted- 
Predecessors.” He 


will in the first place find it necessary to ac- 


ness of Cervantes to his 


quire a thorough knowledge of the Castilian 
If he 


deals with his subject on the linguistic side 


tongue, in itself no small achievement. 


he will find it indispensable to read many 
Spanish authors in the original in order to 
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eab 
» what extent from that 
to the 
our modern languages like 


ascertain how far Cervantes drew his v 


, 
‘<ssSand t 


ulary from boo! 


somewhat mysterious source which 


great creators of 
Luther al d Shake speare h id recourse for the 
of expressing their ideas. If our can- 


didate is mainly 


purpose 
concerned with thoughts he 
to extent, if 
exist. If our fledged doctor has 
1usted his theme lh be 
fairly well equipped for a chair of Spanish (or 
Assuming that 
our professor will give two courses, one in 
the in the 

its 


some 


may employ translations 
such ‘ newly 

> 
wil 


only partly exh: 


rather of Castilian) literature. 


language strictly speaking, other 


literature expressed through medium, 
hould do his work 
in the 
he 


hibit wider k 


from the 
well in the second. 

is stud ous, each succeeding vear will ex- 

owledge. He 


lectures over and over again year after year as 


very well 


first and fairly 
will not read his 
some German professors are wont to do and 


If the philol 


of a language, whether ancient or mod- 


doubtless some American also. 
ory 
ern, is dealt with from the Boeckhian point of 
i nor chiefly concerned 
To this I ean testify 
from personal knowledge after hearing several 
courses by Professor Teuffel, the author of a 
standard “ History of Roman Literature.” If 
vy judge Professor Skeat 
interestil He 
in his day 
knew th 
its beginnings to th: 
He was, 


over, a diligent student to the end of his days. 


view it is not pedantic 


with insignificant trifles. 


we may from his books, 


g¢ lecturer and teacher. 
the few men 
be fore attaining middle life, 
English 


close of the nineteenth century. 


who 
language from 


more 


I have refrained from either criticism or sug 
theses the of 
chemistry, physies or biology for the reason 


gestion regarding in domains 
that my ignorance of these subjects is, as the 
But it 
dent to any one who reflects on the matter 
that the fault lies mainly with the examiners. 
They fix the standard just as they do for the 
It is probable that the 
ambition to send out a large number of doctors 


Germans say, colossal. must be evi- 


baccalaureate degrees. 


influence on some 
factor 
I obtained first-hand infor- 


every year has a good deal of 
examine rs. like wise a 


of 


Sympathy is 


some weight. 


AND 
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mation « both thes ( 
Professorial ture é " ( 
eral is much alike wherever Sever 
German f ilties eve ral 
reduction in their doctor ees t tudent 
have attended their lectures thi t 
three semesters Our rsity pr . 
I not tl only ones who 1 sure their l 
cess by the 1 er of their students. It 
yn es d ilt to dr t bet wee 
candidates who barely pass and t ‘ f 
by a litt Everybody vs t that st 
dents who have n 1 i r re rd are it 
successful in after life Brill t students 
vont to dey ! their t f w) 
plodd rs have no resources except their ndu 


try. 
r 


; » 
ader of 


» but will ref 
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I am strongly ten 


CREDIT 


PER 


MACHINERY 


F SCH ‘ SOCIET I} 
essential difference be Vy lent Kolbe’s 
titud 1 my ow d 
munication ‘| I nt ry {) 
tober 30 2 that. vy t } 
the itstanding shado 
we are r g »] 
tremendous f 
rial and, v tt t] 
te lectu { ( 
py d lt 
t I made t : t t 
er d . | re ! 
il ent tt r 
ted t 
dents to t 1} t 
( ist its 1 { 1! 
educat 
If student re t President Kolbe 
sun t I to 3 
‘ ; ; , ‘y +? ? Tr 
to I education upon I t that 
this 1 i character s-hour 
credit system, wl itur h allows 


f iner 
I I vuld think 
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But if students are what I assume them to 


be there can be little or no justification for 
committing upon them this intellectual out- 
rage. 

The liberal 


which is forced upon the attention of students 


additive notion of education, 


from the first registration to the last, merelv 
by the form in which studies are presented, 
as deep an impression as 
For 


personally 


can not but make 


themselves students. 


student 


the studies upon 


whatever notion the may 


have about studies and studying, he musé 
also think of these things in terms of credits 
in order to get himself properly registered for 
at least eight times, and eventually graduated. 
Those that they are 


getting a liberal education merely by the ac 


students who imagine 
cumulation of credits surely can not be said 
to have understood the nature and purposes 
of liberal education. Those students, on the 
other hand, who have discovered the purpose 
of liberal education, as President Kolbe sug- 
gests, through the inspiration of some good 
teacher, find rather 
aided, by the 
These are 


themselves encumbered, 


than necessity of continuing 


their additions. conclusions 19 
which one must come, I think, after spending 
a few years in aiding and advising students in 
registration, and in observing how they think 
and talk about their college work. 

I suggested that the system at Oxford is 
simpler and more natural. In the work for 
“honors” the student is supposed to attend 
lectures, a list of which is announced at the 
beginning of each term. He attends from a 
third to a half as many as the American stu- 
dent, if he finds them useful to him. Other- 
wise he is busy reading the books which he 
must master in order to prepare his weekly 
essay for the discussion and critical comment 
of his tutor in the weekly tutorial hour. A 
much reading, and some per- 


few lectures, 


sonal conferences with tutors—this is the sys- 
tem. Each student makes his study or th> 
libraries his individual “laboratory ” where 
he works at the problem that his tutor has 
set him for the this 


system no screen of credits through which the 


week. There is in 


student sees his work; he is “ most advan- 
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tageously brought together with it” and with 
And at 


and given a final class, first, second, ete. 


length he is examined 
The 


respect 


his teachers. 


work for the “pass” degree, in the 


that it is arranged in groups to ensure variety 
of somewhat superficial information, is more 


like the American degree. Each group may 


be finished by the examination process when- 


ever the student considers himself qualified 
from one group of subjects to 


He passes 
another as he examination, 


and when he has completed all the prescribed 


completes it, by 
groups, he is ready for his degree. Even in 
this rather perfunctory course there is noth- 
ing to compare with the credit machinery in 
tervening between student and subject. 

I still think that, if the credit machinery 
were dispensed with or at least removed from 
the forefront of the 
the effectiveness of 


students’ consciousness. 


teaching might be in 


creased. The question is: Can a system be 


devised which will continuously impress upon 
the student the simple lesson that the essential 
thing in college is to learn a good deal about 
certain subjects and to develop the power to 
these i 


things in good 
For mere systems make very 


express oneself about 
English prose ¢ 
deep impressions as well as subjects 


Jorn M. 


WASHINGTON 


JOHANSON 


QUOTATIONS 
TEACHERS OF CERTIFIED TRAINING 


ANOTHER round, the winning round, must 
e fought this year in the battle for state certi- 
of teachers. Again this month the 
official news bulletin of the Ma 
Board of itself to the 
merits of the law which for two years has been 
before the will 
come by special reference before the next gen- 


~ 


fication 
ssachusetts 
Education devotes 


legislature and which soon 


The bulletin’s arguments clinch 
The state’s 


grant of certificates to teachers, on a basis of 


eral court. 


the case in the new act’s favor. 


training and qualifications adequate to the 
work which teachers are given to do, must at 
once both raise the standards and efficiency of 
the schools and better professional conditions 
for the teachers themselves. 
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As matters run to-day, about one hundred 
and fifty schools of 


Massachusetts adequate 


new teachers enter the 


every year without 
training, says the State Board of Education, 
whose testimony, on points of this kind, is 


The 


teachers include young high-school graduates 


beyond question trustworthy. new 


and even some who have never completed a 


course in the secondary schools. Engaged by 


local 


formity of standard, sometimes solely for rea- 


school committees without any uni- 


sons of personal preferment, they make many 
weak the Massachusetts 


schools otherwise is so 


system of 
The 
smaller the community, the lower the quality 
According to the 


spots in 


which strong. 


is the usual rule to-day. 


State Board there are districts in Massachu- 
setts where the education offered is no whit 
better than it was from fifty to twenty-five 
years ago. It is no longer to be hoped that 


the present method of local certification can 
ever be made to serve the ends of progress. 
uniform certification of 
teachers the ad- 


ministered by the State Board of Education, 


Adopt a system of 
throughout commonwealth, 
and you have applied at once a powerful im- 
petus to improvement which must make itself 
felt in 
alike. 

Ready to 


cation would close to incompetent applicants 


cities, towns and rural communities 


take the place Ss which state ce rtifi- 


there come each year from Massachusetts’ own 
normal schools many graduates, who, on ac- 
count of the present competition from below, 
are now forced to accept positions in schools 
outside of the state. 
trained in 


After young men and 


women have been normal schools 


provided at the expense of the commonwealth, 
the only proper economic return which the 
state can gain from them is to be secured 
through employing them in the schools of this 
state. 


ous enough to take all the places now going to 


These graduates would not be numer- 


incompetent persons, but the new incentive to 
seek training in the normal schools, offered by 
state certification, should increase the 


attendance at these Since the 


soon 
institutions. 


proposal of the law is to require a colleg edu 


cation or its equivalent, Massachusetts wi uld 
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not of course be restricted to the graduat 


these schools in its search for the best possible 


material. At a time when the colleges are 


and 


partments of education, 


largely increasing improving their d 
it 1s certain that they 


and 


teaching. Stat 


must develop many young men wome! 


into excellent material for i 
certificates could also be obtained by app) 
cants who passed suitable examinations. 
adoption of 


It will 


To the teachers themselves the 
the proposed law will bring benefits. 
be certain to raise the minimum wage now 
paid to teachers through relieving the pressur: 
now brought to bear from below by candidat: 


who, beir are willing to b 


g poorly equipped, 
After state ce rtification has be en 


Massachusetts 


poorly paid, 


adopted, teachers in need no 


longer remain under the annoying necessity 


of securing a new certificate from the differ 


ent local school committees under whose jur 
diction they might, at 


various times, seek e1 


ployment. Instead, the teacher possessing a 


state certificate will be free to find a positio 
Massacl 


wherever one offers in any part of 


setts. The general court can not afford to 
trifle any longer with this important piece of 


Just as the chief hop ot the 
is bei 


to reside 


legislation. 
preservation of American democracy 
shown, with increasing clearness, 
the development of 
ean de lay 
educational 


American education, we 
that promise general 


Boston 


not measures 


betterment Evening 


Transcript. 


EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 
GRADES AND THEIR STANDARDIZATION AT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 

DurincG the past five years all the grad it 
the University of Texas (exception being mad 
of the medical department at Galveston and of 
the summer school) have been sy 


counted by sections, classes, subjects, instrue 


tors and departments, and the results of the 
counts have been published from time to time 


Widely differing 
standards of grading were revealed by these 


in four university bulletins. 


a moderate grade standardization 


just be en adopt d 


counts, and 


measure has 3 a corrective 
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This statistics (involving 


over 110,000 pas 


measure, and the 


sing grades) upon which it is 


based, seem to justify some notice. 
The University of Texas long session is 
divided into three terms, and grades are given 


at the end of each term in all subjects taught 
during the term. A “full” e¢ runs for 
through all 


yurse 


three hours a week three terms. 


Courses running three hours a week for one 
for three terms, are 
Similarly four 
two-thirds, four-thirds and 


The full course 


is the commoner tvpe by far, foll wed by one- 


term or one hour a week 
called one-third 


ninths, 


courses, 
five-ninths, 


even five-thirds courses exist. 


third and two-third courses in order. 


Except in law, where passing grades run 
from 80 to 100, the passing grades A (excel- 
lent), B (good), C (fair) and D (pass) are 
Based on their frequencies, 80 to 84 is 
approximately a D, 85 to 89 is a C, 90 to 94 is 


a B, 95 to 100 is an A. 


ust d. 


As may easily be 
imagined, no precise meaning has been attached 
to “good” or “ fair,” “ excellent” or “ pass.” 
E, F, G denote 
passing when a student attempts all the work 
W or Q means that the 
student did not pass the course that term be- 


various stages of failure or not 


of a term 


na course; 


cause of withdrawal from college or dropping 


the course after the first week of it. P means 


failure to pass the course because of official 
permission to postpone the completion of a 
part of it. 

In the foll 
been uniformly counted in terms of a third of 


wing table the registration has 


a full course as a unit, with one passing grade 
third of A full 


course passed gives rise to three grades, a one- 


to each a course “ passed.” 
third course to one grade, a five-thirds course 
to five grades. The theoretical year’s work for 

student is five full courses or the equivalent, 
which, if passed, gives rise to fifteen passing 
grades. 

Students who register for a course and drop 
it before the first week of the course are not 
After the first 
week the student must be reported either as 


counted as registered for it. 


passing or not passing in each term that the 
Thus a student in a full course 
B, B; or D, E, Q; or E, 


course runs. 


may be graded A, 


AND 
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Q, Q; or W, W, W; ete. The total registration 
in thirds is equal therefore to the sum of the 
A’s, B’s, C’s, D’s, E’s, F’s, G’s, W’s, Q’s and 
P’s; the sum of the first four gives the total 
sum of the re- 


number of passing grades, the 


the total 
i! d ‘ mm 


An examination of the 


number of non-passing 


} 11 
be ce 


oe ¢ Lif 


I \ainder 


rades, if W, Q 


e 1 grades. 

non-passing grades 
shows the Q’s to be somewhat 
than the W’s, the tw 
sible for from 50 to 60 per cent. of the failure 


The E’s 


Since a 


more numerous 


o combined being respon- 


to pass a course once registered for. 
are about as numerous as the W’s. 
student 


dropping a course, get a q), no real line of divi- 


about to get an E or an F may, by 


sion separates the Q’s from the E’s, F’s or G’s. 
failure, to be 
therefore, to include Q's, W's and P's with the 
To include only E’s, 


F’s and G’s is misleading. 


Statistics of complete need, 


actual failure grades. 


the 


resulted in about 45,000 passing 


The 68,000 freshman registrations in 
above table 
grrades; the upper class (sophomores, 
about 


110,000 pass 


S1.000 


juniors, ete.) registrations resulted in 
65,000 passing erades, a total of 
ing grades received by about 5,000 individuals. 

The agreements between successive years is 
due, not to proper grade standardization, but to 
the large numbers involved and to the fairly 


f the university 


uniformly distributed growth <« 


during the five years. 


P P 
Regist! Pr P , 
“ . : f Re v . 
Full ¢ P 
\ B's ¢ D's 
Freshma 
1910-11 10.689 Os 10 7 f 7 
1911-12 11,993 ( 10 27 29 
1912-13 14,551 60 10 ) 7 | 28 
1913-14 15,2s1 64 ») 25 6 0 
1914-15 15,714 67 10 25 6 | 29 
Total 65,225 
Upper classes 
1910-11 13,304 S82 14 36 t 16 
1911-12 13,679 s 16 8/31/15 
1912-13 17,633 Sl 15 37/3217 
1913-14 18,648 S2 1438 32/15 
1914-15 17,893 S2 If s 2\14 
Total 81,157 _ = aa 
Grand total 150,448 
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The standardization scheme just adopted is metimes 
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Section 1 in the above scheme may be de- matter d been referred t 
scribed as an effort on the part of the faculty tte the | air I U 
to grade alike, and serves also as a guide to met Dur that r 
new instructors. The third proviso avoids th repr 


what would be regarded by the general public 


as too harsh a predestination. Much of course r l I i 
could be said in favor of fixing elastically the rests ‘ \ ‘ 
percentages of failure. Section 2 properly m N , 
allows the experience of an instructor with t r 
Lt t ' r 


successive classes to make due allowance for 


exceptional classes. Upon the explanations to 


be accepted from the diverging instructors 
de pends the failure or success of the propo ed 
standardization. Sections 3 and 4 attempt to area 55 om 

secure due uniformity through proper public- — = ’ ahs wai 


The first proviso makes correct exception 


ity. 
of small classes to which the law of average is 
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repre 
Kd 
tem, al d | 
ther educat 


committee 


r cent 
1905, 
but in 
Superin- 


experiments 
hy bo: rds 


ll be used as headqu 


Valila, Ne \\ 

Columbia, Maryland, Vir 

Kentucky, Tem , Nort 

lina, Georgia, rida, Alabama, ississippi, 1 per cent. of it aching population. In 
Arkansas and Louisiana; and the MeAlpin will 1914, at St. Paul, innesota was represented 
be headquarters for the other states. n gel by 22 r cent. of 1 ng force, and the 
eral this gives tl} Astor ous ( f 915 n ing, held a ikland, enrolled 34 per 
and the states he north, } ‘aldor ‘ent he teachers of California. It is easy 
Astoria t 1e states from Nev ork south to ‘ that when for the first time in the his- 


through the southeas "! err YY. Al ave tory of the association, the meeting will be he ld 


the balance to the | Ipi 1 ally goo¢ in New York City, and when for the first time 


hotel rates are being secured ai ‘vbody since special efforts have been made to secure 
will be provided vith such aecommodatio1 i i large advance enrolment the meeting will be 
are desired. held New York state, if New York attains 

When the executive commit hel the same ratio that the other states have main- 
meeting in New York for the purpose of ex tained in the matter of advance enrolments, 
amining the local arrangements in connection the 1916 meeting is bound to be a record 


with our meeting next summer, the question breaker so far as membership is concerned. 








